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ADVICE TO A POET 
(For Rupert TouRNEy) 


When in the fullness of accomplished years 

You dwell upon the record of years past, 
Counting the hopes, the fears, 

That came to bloom or nothingness at last, 
These be the riches that your toil has gained— 

Peace, and the kingdom of the printed page, 
A little of youth’s madness still retained 

Bright through the sober circumstance of age. 


Let there be faith in what is past and done; 
Do not deny the words your heart has spoken; 
Keep your engagement with the rising sun 
Unbroken. 
Never regard the journey as complete 
And rest at idle ease beneath the bays, 
But turn your travelled feet 
Rather to new and unfamlliar ways. 


And let there be no discord in your song, 
No hidden purpose potent of distress, 
Marring a measure that should sail along 
Untroubled on a sea of loveliness. 
Clearer than starlight may your message shine, 
So it be said of you when all is done: 
“‘He wrote the perfect line 
And never took advice of anyone.”’ 
— GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book is an adventure in cooperative publishing. 

There is no reason why the minor poet should not be heard. 
Since there is no absolute canon of poetry, and so long as it 
is a thing that depends wholly upon the individual taste of 
the reader, like a jest’s prosperity, there is no reason why the 
disapproval of this one or that one should doom the singer of 
the lesser strain to silence. He is entitled to his hearing, and 
if he can get a sufficient number of people to agree with him 
he may step out of the lowly environment and take his place 
among the immortals. It is significant that Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s first book of poetry was ‘‘privately printed,’’ and 
Eugene O’Neill’s first play was published by a firm whose 
imprint is never seen in the bookstores. That was before they 
received their Pulitzer prizes — the thing that bids fair to 
mean in this country that its recipient has reached the sum- 
mit. 

So the budding poet is usually thrown on his own resources. 
He may be too original to command publication. Editors in 
general do not care for originality, because a market has to 
be made for it —they prefer wares broken to the counter. 
Your aspiring songster may be either behind or ahead of the 
prevailing fashion. He has no established following. He must 
be his own publicity agent and find his own way to the public 
consciousness. Often he brings out books at his own expense, 
not infrequently contracting for the services of so-called 
“‘nublishers’’ who offer him simply a more expensive means 
for getting into print. 


Out of their association in bookly fellowship has grown this 
book of poetry which is frankly published by those who wrote 
it. It does not pretend to be what it is not. The contents as 
a whole probably will not meet with the complete approval of 
anyone — that is to be expected — but nearly everyone can 
find within its covers something of satisfaction, and who 
knows what future Pulitzer prizewinners may lurk among its 
contributors ? 

Once I read in a well-known poetry magazine an alleged 
poem addressed to a dead cat festering in an alley. In this 
instance my poetic taste did not in the least agree with that 
of the editor — in fact, what I may call my sense of typic pro- 
priety was so severely outraged that I stopped my subscrip- 
tion to the magazine and never since have I been able to bring 
myself to regard its editor as a discriminating judge of good 
poetry. Yet she has doubtless declined the offerings of many 
whose work appears in this Anthology. But I am happy to 
say there is nothing in this Anthology quite so bad as the 
poem about the dead eat. 

The enthusiasm shown in response to the eall for entries 
has been so great that it is likely that this adventure will be 
repeated annually. The contributors are members of the Or- 
der of Bookfellows, a democracy of letters wherein the only 
mark or title which distinguishes one from another is his en- 
rollment number. These numbers appear in brackets after 
the names of contributors at the end of the volume. Contri- 
butions have been arranged alphabetically, with the exception 
that an effort has been made, where there are two econtribu- 
tions from one author, to place them facing each other. This 
experience may suggest better plans for next year. With all 
of us this should be but a starting-point for larger and more 
painstaking effort hereafter. 

— GEoRGE STEELE SEYMOUR 
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WHEN TIME NO MORE 


When time no more 

Will measure out my days 

With swing of pendulum, 

When trodden ways 

Are passed 

And God has called me home at last, 
Let no wind blow 
But may my path be flooded quite 
With light, 

Such as pours down 

Upon the earth 

To bring the woods and fields, 
In spring, to birth! 





— FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER 
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BLOSSOMS 


In perfect rhythm swaying, bowing, bending low, 

A bower of scented blossoms light as falling snow 

Lift their tinted faces where moonbeams cast their sheen, 
Softly winding shadows creeping in between. 


O’er clustered, gleaming petals, sprayed silver from each star 
Blends with intense fragrance. Rich and rare attar 

Of roses could render no more pleasing, laden ether waves, 
Than this subtle fragrance which my nostril craves. 


Their dainty beauty lures me beneath the maze of bloom 
That crowds and clings together, till there scarce is room 
For e’en a wayward moonbeam to wend its silent way 
Among the drooping branches where happy songbirds stray. 


Sweet enchanted garden, labyrinth of white, 

I’d muse beneath your branches through the silent night. 
On wings of keen imagery, “mong blossoms kissed by dew, 
I’d feast and sing till day and be a songbird, too. 


— CAROLYN BELLE ADAMS 


MY PRAIRIE LAND 


Come out with me where my prairie-land lies; 
Where nature’s soft kiss tints the glorious skies. 
Where the great glowing ribbon of prairie-land calls 
And the harsh tread of mankind so softly falls. 


Oh, my soul wells with courage in my prairie-lands 
For they breathe a message that my soul understands. 
From man’s bursting bosom there is born charity, 
Their handclasp is warm and their song is carefree. 


There, all nature’s calling and a swift gale blows, 

And the bright hardy verdure in perfect rhythm glows. 
The scent of the grasses I so eagerly trace, 

Where the wild rose rivals in its perfumed grace. 


There, night chants a prayer and the day-soul sings 
And man’s awakened vision flies on spirit-wings. 
For symphonic voices are blending soft and low, 
And in the heart of man, their harmonies grow. 


There the muses awaken with the dawn so fair, 

And morn clothes their sonnets in white robes of prayer. 
For love, truth and God in my prairie-lands abide ; 

May heaven’s benediction there ever preside. 


— CAROLYN BELLE ADAMS 


THE BUTTERFLY 


Its radiant gauze hath left a gorgeous stain 

Of sun-like hue athwart the printed leaf, 
While all the velvet dust from its last pain 

Sifts down the page and clings, as useless grief 
Clings to the futile memory of man. 


Dead butterfly across the living thought — 

Type of immortal hope through mortal pain: 
To the world’s solace a brave spirit wrought 

Its fair white dreams of all life’s love and gain, — 
Gold stained and velvet-dusted on the page. 


Beyond the light of these transparent wings 
We seek in vain for answer to our cries — 
The exquisite perfection perished, brings 
The baffled quest to bay — yet, weak or wise, 
We follow the dim vision evermore. 


Drift the white dreams and clings the dark, soft dust ; — 
Vanishing dust above the deathless word; 

World-old the dream, world-old the love, the trust: 
To-day hath harkened to the past, and heard 

The song immortal from its ashen lips. 


— BrertHa AVERY 


BIRCHES 


There are ghosts in this dim forest — 
Slender ghosts that bend and quiver 

In a graceful, silvery shining 

Through the sweet mysterious woodland. 


See entwining forms sway forward 
With imploring arms extended, 
Leaning toward the darkling pathway: 
Mark their garments’ moonshine pallor, 
Hear them calling from the lakeside, 
Calling to the waves to meet them. 


Hear the sighing of old lovers, 

Where the wind, eavesdropping ever, 
Mocks their tears, caresses, laughter — 
There are ghosts in this dim forest. 


— BertHa AVERY 


FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE 


Faith watched with me through the shadowy night 
And silenced my morbid fears, 

Faith lighted the way for my faltering steps 
And comforted me in tears. 


Hope came to me in my darkest hour 
And whispered a message of cheer, 
Then vanished despair, abject, in flight — 

When faith and hope drew near. 


Love, ah, love is the best of all, 
For it entered my lonely heart — 
Possessed my soul and with subtle power 
Of my life became a part! 
— Beuue M. Buar 


THE DESERTED HOUSE 


A stately relic of departed glory, 
In sombre dignity, decayed and old, 
Should silent walls disclose their ancient story, 
What tales of chivalry could they unfold. 


There lingers still through long, deserted halls 
Echoes of harp and viol and laughter bright 
And slow and measured tread of faint footfalls, 
That glide through minuets in silent night. 


Poor lonely house! Like some old savant wise 
Who longs, yet fails, his secrets to impart, 
With windows peering like dim, tired old eyes 
That long to close, you still stand brave of heart, 
A sentinel who watches time’s swift pace 

Until he puts another in your place. 


— BELLE M. Buarr 
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NIGHT 


Dark shadows are silently falling, 
The day, like a moth, has grown old, 
Earth seems to be counting the moments 
Till the wings of the night shall unfold. 


The whip-poor-will plaintively calling, 
Fills the night with its low echoes sweet, 

While luminous stars pierce the darkness, 
Where shadowy, pale curtains meet. 


The moon in her splendor majestic 
Smiles down from her throne swung on high, 
Dispelling the sombre night phantoms, 
Illumining earth lke the sky. 


Then peace, like a mantle, serenely 
Envelopes the silvery night; 

Earth waits for the birth of the morning 
In darkness, still dreaming of light. 


— BreuLe M. Buair 
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BUTTERFLY 


Bright golden robed and brown and blue, 
Rich tinted thing of life on wing, 

Tell me what work of worth you do; 
I only see you reveling. 


I see you flit and flit and flit, 
Like oarsman dipping lazy oars; 
When weary-worn by play, you sit 
And rest yourself for ease is yours. 


What princely robe is your adorning 
When wafts of sun your wingings bless! 

Are you a thing of summer’s morning? 
To joy companion — no distress? 


How fair the life you love and know, 
Where all is sun and balm and play! 

In storm have you a place to go? 
From danger can you hide away? 


From chrysalis to wings of life, 
From shackled state to realms of glee: 


You show to me, a child of strife, 
The utter joy of being free. 


—J. Hersert BEAN 


“THE EVERLASTING’’ 


An everlasting psalm of life, 
My peaceful soul would sing: 
A soothing note of praise; to calm 
The turmoil life doth bring. 
In nature’s volume we may read 
Of God’s eternal thought and deed. 


The heaven’s vaulted starry dome, 
In wondrous beauty spread, 
Stirs thoughts sublime, within our souls 
While yet earth’s paths we tread. 
Our hearts then warble clear and loud 
‘How good and kind and great is God.’’ 


The melody of murmuring brooks, 
The musie of the birds, 

The sweet commune of sacred books, 
The charm of holy words, 

Impulse divine, our souls do fill, 

Attuned to God’s most sovereign will. 


Then as the ages onward roll, 
In never ending span; 
So, onward, upward, evermore 
Th’ immortal soul of man. 
When souls have doff’d their mask of clay 
Dawns fair and bright, eternal day. 


— lL. Appison Bone 


THE SINGING GOWN 


My mother made for me a singing gown, 

I wear it in bright days and in the brown; 

She made it of the songs of rising birds, 

The cooing sound of doves, and lovers’ words; 
She wove for me, her lttle wayward daughter, 
The magic sound of running moonlit water ; 
She made it bright with rainbow tears that fell, 
And hidden tears, deep from the heart that well 
When hopes are gone and none to follow after, 
But first she wove it in her shimmering laughter ; 
My mother made for me a singing gown, 

She wove it in bright days and in the brown. 


— MapBLe WILFONG BREWER 


THE HILLS OF ONONDAGA 


(Dedicated to my mother whose girlhood was spent in this 
valley.) 
O come with me to the valley 
Where it goes winding through 
The green hills of Onondaga 
With their crowns of soft gray blue. 
Wild cherry trees line all the way 
With blossoms white as snow 
And the robin sends his song so free 
On the air in glorious melody; 
Swiftly darting skyward 
A humming bird may go 
Like a tiny rainbow arrow 
From an Indian maiden’s bow. 
The path is paved with magic 
The woods are full of dreams 
And if we listen we may hear 
The whispering footsteps of warriors near. 
Slowly and softly ahead of us 
Leading the way they'll go, 
Like the wind through the forest’s silence 
Where once we fought as foe, 
Spring calls them to their hunting ground 
And together as brothers we’ll roam 
Over the hills where the smoke hangs low 
From Indian fires of long ago. 
Side by side on some mossy bank 
Where a brook goes babbling down, 
Where the sunbeam spreads its golden lace 
And solitude can be found, 
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We will sit and smoke a pipe of peace 
Until at the close of day 

They, like the lengthening shadows 
Of the blue hills, fade away. 


— Fitora WEstcoTT CLERE 


LANDLOCKED 


Sing me a song of the sea, O winds 
Where the foamecrest waves break high 

And the sea gull dips his silyer wings 
Beneath the azure sky. 


For O, the song of the sea is sweet 
To a landlocked mariner’s ears 

So give me the sound of the sea again 
Where I have spent my years. 


Bring me the voice of the whispering waves, 
A message from the sea; 

For I who have ever sailed the deep 

Would wish at last in her depths to sleep. 


—FiLora Westcorr CLERE 
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WHEN LILACS BLOOM 


When lilacs bloom they bring back vanished Mays, 

Dreams, not blossoms, flower; the purple sprays 
Hold perfume sweet of heart-remembered Springs, 
Echoes of song, the flash of azure wings — 

Joyous heralds known in other days. 

The bird of happiness! How oft he strays 

Beyond our longing sight, and yet, always 
In a prim old garden, morning-crowned, he sings 

When lilacs bloom. 


Gypsies strew patrins, going on their ways, 
Grass, broken branches, bits of vivid clays, 
To guide the feet that follow, friendly things; 
So gypsy Spring strews patrins — signs she flings 
To guide remembering hearts to love and praise, 
When lilacs bloom. 
— CHILTON CHASE 
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THE DEATH OF FAUSTUS 


Dark is the night, and thunder answers thunder, 
While o’er the world a sword of lightning flashes, 
Earth quivers, wind wars with wind continuous, 
God speaks his anger, power omnipotent ; 

Just one more hour, Faustus, one hour remaining, 
Then farewell all on earth, all hope once springing, 
To burn in hell’s torments, where flames are kindled, 
Forever wasting, yet all time enduring. 


Last night a vision came, a dream of hell, 

Wide was the place, and deep as wide and ruinous, 
And many were the dungeons there enclosed — 
Deep, buried glooms, foul Lucifer’s mad houses ; 
And suddenly I heard the clank of chains, 

And through the air came shrieks of terror rising, 
While flames from every section rose ascending, 
Like arms far-stretched, uplifting, pleading ever. 


But now, O, God, there comes another vision: 

In gown of white on altar steps I’m kneeling, 

Through heavenly music, ike to angel’s whispering, 

T hear the silver tone of altar bell; 

“Agnus Dei,’’ how clear the voice, how near me! 

While through my soul there steals the burning incense, 
‘*Miserere’’ Ah! ‘‘Miserere nobis.’’ 

Crushed in its clamp of steel my heart lies bleeding. 


On fame’s high hill I saw the laurel spread ; 

In everlasting green its beauty shining; 

I, too, would seale the heights, and with the crown 
Proclaim myself a god, all men surpassing; 

I, Faustus fell — O, God is there no rising? 
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Was not the thief forgiven on the cross? 
Like prisoned dove, my soul its fetters straining, 
For freedom pleads to rest with God eternal. 


O hope that in the heart forever lingers, 

Transcend me now unto the highest heaven, 

And through the agony of my contrition, 

Obtain for me the pity of my Saviour; 

Around me flaming demons come close-crowding, 
Accursed fiends, take thou this word to Satan — 
What’s willed for heaven’s goal must rise triumphant ; 
Ah, one last lingering sigh — my soul is free. 


O Mighty God, all merciful, all pitiful, 
Whose thorn-crowned head has brought to men forgiveness, 
Faustus has seen Thy face — and, seeing, dies. 


— JOSEPHINE Maup Crick 


UNFORGOTTEN 


One look into your face, 
That I may know 
The fields we used to race 
Through, long ago, 
Still keep their green. 


One fallen tear from you, 
And I will see 
That you hold sacred, too, 
Each memory 
Of years. long fled. 


One word, of gardens aisled 
With daffodils; 
The singing of a child — 
And my heart fills 
With wistfulness. 


— RatpH CuLNAN 
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ON CORAL REEFS 


I always think of you as one 

Whose slim, white feet would swiftly run 

On coral reefs the sea-nymphs spun 
Beside a sapphire sea. 


The echoes of the oceans sing 

From purple shells the waters fling 

Upon the sands; their whispers wing 
On winds from out the sea. 


The winds shall blow, as when they sighed 
That lovely dawn we walked beside 
The shining waves; and when you cried 
And ran away from me. 
— Ratpu CULNAN 


TARANTELLA 
(On a theme by McDowell) 
“‘T am bit by a tarantula.”’ 


Up from her fern-curtained couch in the hollow 
Washed with the spray which the cataract tosses 
Fresh with the scent of the heart-leaves and mosses 
Down through the slumberous hollow she crosses 
Out through the new-budding branches to follow 
The lure of spring-time, the quest of the flowers 
Washed with the spray which the cataract tosses 
The joyous caprice of the sweet April hours 

The glance of the sunshine, the glint of the showers. 


And out and about through the orchard advancing 
And round and around in a frenzy of dancing 

A slender white figure with silver curves gleaming 
Behind the sheer pink of a veil softly streaming 

Across the spread arms, and between the curved fingers 
And over the charm of a bosom where lingers 

The kiss of the morning too proudly — one guesses 

The wealth of its pearl, by the gold of her tresses. 


Tenderly, tenderly, 
Snowily, slenderly 
On through the bloom of the bright April day. 


Over the green-spread meadows of clover 

And under the eurled cloud nursing the thunder 
Along by the vine-covered fences a-throng 

With the luster that greens where the wild roses cluster. 
But fearful and strange is the lilt of her measure 

And strange is the look in her eyes as she glances 
Around at the roses and down at the clover 
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And up at the hazy blue sky hanging over. 
O, tragic and strange is the measure she dances 
And stranger than death is the madness of pleasure. 


Stay, stay, 
What of today ? 
What kin has joy to sorrow? 


Never a lover I hope to discover 

And not for the pleasure I take in my measure. 
Something was whispering there in the hollow 
Something was urging me upward to follow 

The lure of the spring-time, the quest of the flowers 
The joyous eaprice of the sweet April hours. 

I dance to my death, and still I must cling 

To the gladness, the ravishing madness of spring — 
Only my death release shall bring 

From the ravishing, maddening gladness of spring. 


Woe and alas. 

Let pass! let pass! 

Toils and stones tomorrow. 
Breath of a rose — 
Whither it goes. 

O for the pain we borrow. 


I am the virgin sister of rapture 

I am the love which no mortal can capture 

I am the essence of weeping and laughter 

I am the soul of the sweet April day. 

I must pass into the dream-haunted hollow 

Into a tomb where no mortal can follow — 
Dancing, and dancing, and dancing away — 

All men must love me, but none may come after. 
Into the valley where laurels are blossoming 
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Down where the cataract sinks in its spray, 
Now but a glimpse, 
Now a leaf quivering, 
Now but a shadow that dances away — 
Wavers and flickers and dances away. 
On! 
““Where ?’’ 
‘“Here.”’ 
Gone. 
— Grapy Davis 
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I COME UP TO YOU 


I come up to you through the cool night. 

My heart is a meadow full of night odors and moonlight, shut 
in with a border of trees, 

And my body is a rock that has lain under tumbling water. 

My body is washed clean in the creek that goes by the hill; 

It is imbrued with the odors which alchemist night brings 
out of things — 

Odors of willow and sassafras, 

Odors of wild plum and wild grape, 

Odors of sumac and cedar and soaked roots, 

The trees beckon me silence, the vines bid me linger, 

And the voice of the creek seems finally about to say some- 
thing. 


I am coming up to you with a body like a rock that lay all 
day in the shadow of tumbling water, 
And a heart like a meadow full of night odors and moonlight, 
shut in with a border of trees. 
— Gravy Davis 
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THE PIONEER’S VISION 
(To L. M. P.) 


The Dakota plains! how they called to me 
With their siren voices low; 

My pioneer blood could no longer resist 
And I was compelled to go. 

Day after day I followed the plow 

Across the stretch of plain. 

The passerby saw ribbons of sod; 

But I saw golden grain. 


The wheat and barley with plumy tips, 
The oats and flax and rye, 

Stretched forth before me as I walked 
*Til earth had touched the sky. 

I could see it bending in the breeze 
Across the stretch of plain; 

The passerby saw only sod; 

But I saw golden grain. 


Beyond the grain a splendid home 
With comforts for us all; 

The lttle children growing up 

And treading Learning’s hall; 

The respect of neighbors, service done 
I visioned ’cross the plain; 

The passerby saw only sod — 

But I saw golden grain. 


— Kara AESDEL DICKINSON 
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ONLY A FLOWER 
(To H. G and M. G.) 


‘‘Only a flower,’’ did some one say? 
‘“Only a flower to last a day! 

A bit of color to please the eye 

And then to wither, droop and die!”’ 
Why! a flower’s a sunbeam, drops of rain 
A bit of earth, perhaps some pain; 

A bit of air from heaven above — 

In fact, it’s a bit of God’s own love. 

It is to us a bit of cheer 

Though oft it’s wet by many a tear; 

A bit of love, a bit of care, 

A bit of thought, of anxious prayer ; 

A bit of faith, of strength a tower — 
The Father knows — He made the flower. 


— Kara AESDEL DICKINSON 
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AS WE WATCH THE AFTERGLOW 


Only a song at eventide, 
As we watch the afterglow, 
To cheer our hearts, whate’er betide, 
As the long years come and go. 
They may sail us far from the present port, 
And waft us on stormy sea 
But the gloaming sad, with a well-loved lad, 
Will ever come back to me. 
I wonder now, as I hold your hand, 
With my low chair at your knee, 
If a pansy flower and the twilight hour, 
Will bring to you thoughts of me, 
As the long years flit, they won’t wait a bit, 
But hurry our hour through. 
A pansy sweet, as its face I greet, 
Will whisper a thought of you. 
And always, lad, if the day is bad, 
And the cares of a cold world crowd, 
You will know I care, always anywhere, 
Though wrapped in a winding shroud. 


— MARGARETTE Batu Dickson 


GUMBO LILIES 


“‘In the mud and slime of things, 
Something always, always sings.’’ 
Gumbo lilies from the ooze — 
Upward! soul, be what you choose! 
See the lace-winged dragon fly 
Sailing, airy, toward the sky — 
From an oozy pool of slime, 

Slow he forced his upward climb. 
From a still and stagnant pool, 
Comes the water-lily cool, 

Fragrant, beautiful to see! 

Is it then for you and me 

To condemn a thing as slime? 
Within, struggling toward a climb, 
Some imprisoned Spirit dwells, 
Which, with whispered word, impels, — 
‘“Try to make the upward start 
While the thought is in your heart.’’ 
Magdalene? Christ stopped the stone 
Which some sinner would have thrown — 
‘‘He without a sin may throw,”’ 

No one dared to strike the blow; 
From her sin-searred soul, instead 
Raised a glory-haloed head. 

Oft we say no good is there 

’Til some great deed lays it bare. 


Gumbo lilies from the ooze, 
Upward, soul, be what you choose! 


— MARGARETTE BALL DICKSON 
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HOMECOMING 


I came back to the little house, 

I, who had been so long away. 

(Three whole nights and a day, you know, 
Is a fearful time when one loves so!) 
Something there seemed to rise and stir 
Before I opened the gate. 

It thrilled like wind in the cherry boughs, 
And I could hardly wait — 

For I said, ‘‘ ’Tis the charm of her!’’ 


Forth from the door leaped the red glow 

Of firelight, shadowing on the floor; 

A candle was blown by the draught, 

There came her ery — her sobbing laugh — 
Poppies against the curtain’s blue 

Went to my head like wine — 

And my heart cried unto her heart, ‘‘You know 
You are mine, mine, mine, 

And hfe is only the lps of you!”’ 


—Les.iz-LeigH Ducros 
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DERELICTS 


Into the harbor the ship came sailing 
After the brunt of the storm was o’er; 

Battered and sparless, with anchor trailing 
Helpless it lay on the sandy shore, 

With the wind through the torn masts wailing. 


Never again from stern to keel 

Will the brave ship thrill to the breaker’s roar; 
Never again defiant reel 

Through the tearing gale, and never more 
Will the elements buffet the hulk of steel. 


Out of its tempest of grief and pain, 

My storm-wracked heart may gain release ; 
Perhaps it may weather life’s foaming main, 
And into the calm of the harbor of peace, 

Drift through the beating rain. 


Tell me, what use are the derelicts? 

To what can a battered heart aspire? 
The waves wash up the skeleton sticks, 

And lovers dream o’er the driftwood fire — 
But I, — Pshaw! — Let Fate gather her tricks! 


—Lesvie-LeigH Ducros 


PORTRAIT: MY DAUGHTER AGED TWO 


The glory of the morning 
Seems caught in your hair, 

A brush-stroke on your velvet cheeks 
Leaves sunset burning there. 


The splendor of your naked form 
Is marble touched with rose, 

The crimson petals of your lips 
O’er pearls are wont to close. 


Your eyes, celestial pools of lght, 
Undimmed by dew of tears, 

Laugh out, illuming canvas wastes ; 
Pink shells are your ears. 


The beauty of your outstretched hands — 
Oh, Artist, leave them free! 

For they are like a shining cup 
That holds the heart of me. 


—Epna Morris DEvIN 
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FROST PICTURES 


See — pictures on the windows, 
Painted by the hand of Frost; 
There are ferns and hills and rivers 
On the window panes embossed ; 
He’s an artist that out-rivals 
All of those with paint and brush; 
He ean paint a million pictures 
While the busy world les hush. 


Mountain peaks and peaceful valleys, 
Ferns and flowers are his delight ; 
You will find him busy painting 
On each cold and wintry night. 
Though he is the greatest artist, 
Still his work is never sold 
And each picture howe’er lovely, 
Is destroyed before ’tis old. 


He lives in each town and hamlet, 
Paints for rich and paints for poor; 
Old Jack Frost’s a noted artist, 
One who’s known the wide world o’er; 
He has faults as well as virtues, 
Has this artist of great fame, 
But for painting window pictures — 
There’s no other has his name. 


— May M. Durrrr 
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THE PARTHENON 


Thou inspiration in Pentelic stone, 
The ravages of time thou didst withstand 
Until the Turk against thee raised his hand, 
For which his nation’s life can not atone. 
In beauty, strength and symmetry alone 
Wert thou, exquisite, chaste, majestic, grand — 
Despair of all the skill that ever planned 
To match thee in thy splendor overthrown. 


Thy ruins that proclaim the masterpiece, 

And make thy quiet precincts holy ground; 

Thy shattered frieze, that with each crumbling part, 
Bespeaks the genius of enlightened Greece ; 

Thy columns fallen and in fragments found, 
Are consecrated to immortal Art. 


— Ropert W. FARRELLY 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER 


In after years, when you and I are old, 

When time with frost besprinkles locks of gold; 
‘When brow and cheek are paled and furrowed deep, 
May we the days as bright in gladness keep 

As when, with hand in yours, my fate you told. 


The future — what it may or may not hold, 
In looking backward, let us be consoled 
For duty done, with never cause to weep 
In after years. 


Events to come if we could now unfold, 
And find on passports to suecess enrolled 
Our names; that Fortune smiled her wealth to heap, 
The same I would as evil scorn, and sweep 
Aside as worthless coin, if love grew cold 
In after years. 


— Rosert W. FARRELLY 


BALLADE OF RESENTMENT 


To all you sea-side lovers known 
By me, and carried on the string, 

So irksome has your presence grown, 
That back to you your hearts I fling; 
Save one who need no fortune bring, 

But only in allegiance swear 
To mention never anything 

About my wealth of Titian hair. 


He is my champion alone, 
Whom I prefer to any king 
Who might forsake his queen and throne 
And with me in an aero wing. 
I would that his betrothal ring 
Could bid all other loves beware 
Of one who sees no halo cling 
About my wealth of Titian hair. 


With his affection clearly shown 
To be no faney of the Spring, 
I am not in a hammock prone 
With any other love to swing. 
He need not carry in a sling 
A wounded heart, nor know despair, 
As do you swains who write and sing 
About my wealth of Titian hair. 


ENVOI 


Deceivers, jealousy may sting, 

And you its sharpest pangs shall bear, 
Unless you cease your sonneting 

About my wealth of Titian hair. 


— Ropert W. FARRELLY 
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HAIL DRAGOMAN OF YEARS ! 


Hail thou new Dragoman of years 

Whose laden camel at our door 

Kneels with dawn-kissed spices of Hope, 
Fresh plucked from the vale of eons; 

We thrice welcome thee, Oh Dragoman, 
And thy young ship of the desert 

Fresh born and staggering o’er the sands. 


Who have come down 

From that far-away vale 

Where day-dawns grow wild 

In golden clusters 

In the Gardens of the Eternal, 

And where Orion drives upon the wall 

A blazing charioteer 

As the faithful guardsman of the Treasury of Dawn. 


We welcome thee again, Oh Dragoman, 
And bless thee for thy jeweled caskets, 
Thou hast left for us to open 

As the Trumpeter of Days 

Sounds each morning’s reveille. 

In ALLAH’S name we welcome thee. 


— Henry Corrin FELLOW 
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THE SOUL OF THE PINES 


Eternity lives in these pines 

And flight of eagles toward high depths 
Of light. 

Here lives the secret of the mines 

Whose treasures hide beneath these rocks 
From sight. 

Theirs, knowledge of a million nights, 

Of starry dusk and silver moons 
Of old, 

Of wild things clambering o’er these heights 

While blizzards wrap the world in snow 
And cold. 


Thrift, more than human, food has won 
And growth, from sterile, barren rocks 
And sand. 
The pines have pride of great things done, 
The strength to bear a world of ills, 
Yet stand. 
— MARGARETE STRACK FISCHER 


or 
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ON THE MOUNTAINS I MET THE SPIRIT OF GOD 


On the mountains I met the Spirit of God 
And he spoke to me under the towering pines; 

His breath was pine-incense that drenched the air, 
His voice was the roar of the swift, icy stream, 

His words, desert flowers, brilliantly fair. 


His message sank into my soul like starlight 
Reflecting infinity in my own depths, 
Its wons of beauty and anguish of heart; 
For the soul of the universe seeks our response, 
His love sees the humblest as His counterpart. 


— MARGARETE STRACK FISCHER 


I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN 


By Perey Bysshe Shelley 


I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden ; 
Thou needest not fear mine, 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 


I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion; 
Thou needest not fear mine; 
Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine. 


* * * 


Je crains tes baisers, douce femme, 
Mais ne crains pas les miens, 

Un poids trop lourd mon coeur accable 
Pour affliger le tien. 


Je crains tes yeux, ta voix, ta grace, 
Mais ne crains pas les miens, 
Innocent est le coeur qui t’aime, 
Et qui adore le tien. 


Translated into French by ELEANOR EvrEREsT FREER 


On 
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MY ECHO 


As evermore, among those giant hills 
Whose rocky sides redundantly repeat 
In resonance each sound they hear, replete 
With echoing and re-echoing trills, 
For travelers the vaulting music fills 
Vacuity with an enthralling beat 
That seems at every turn anew to greet 
Their ears, as through the air its note distils: 
So, oft to me, groping the world in doubt, 
Are wafted quavering echoes of a tune 
Once heard from loved dead lips, ’fore which all care 
Terrestrial, evanishing in rout, 
Leaves me in quiet enjoyment of that boon 
Were I to lose, then would all life be bare. 


— WEIR GRIEVE 
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THE IMMIGRANT 


America! thy realm vast but secure 
Without armour, thy cities that up-pile 
Stone upon stone as though to heaven a stile, 
Thy cloud-piercing mountains, waters azure, 
Thy prairies, with their hypnotizing lure 
Of space unharnessed, cannot but beguile 
The new arrival on thy shore, as mile 
By mile reveals thy marvelous grandeur. 
Yet spite of all thy wealth of hill and lake, 
Or the illimitable treasure chest 
Of gold that’s thine, or thy momentous stone 
Mansions leaping skyward, a gnawing ache 
At times will quiver in the exile’s breast 
And, as of home he dreams, evoke a moan. 


— WEIR GRIEVE 


ON ENTERING THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 


What can describe the stench that rends the air 
And rules this region like a God supreme, 
Where ghosts of slaughtered carcasses would seem 

To rise and greet one with a bovine stare? 

The grunt of hogs, ensconsed in miry lair, 

Strikes on the ear. Ah, little do they deem 
How short a space for them of earthly dream 

Remains! Tomorrow they provide man’s fare. 

This frenzied slaughter, rivalling a tide 
That rolls along by unrelenting law 

Impelled, would almost make a man abjure 

The joys of table that demand such wide 

And ruthless massacre to fill his maw, 
Without which he could seemingly endure. 


— WerIR GRIEVE 
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WITH WHOLE OR BROKEN SAIL 


A ship is standing out to sea — 
Like many a ship of yore — 
But this, her precious freight from me 
She bears away, and comes no more. 
O sails, you gleaming sails unfurled, 
You take what treasure from my world 
The foaming waters o’er! 


I watch with straining eyes, tear-blurred ; 
I run along the shore 

And eall, ‘‘Come back! Come back!’’ unheard; 
Comes back the mornful sea’s low roar. 

O sails, you’ve dipped beyond my sight! 

O sails, you shone so full and white! 
What vast do you explore? 


Alone, I pace the darkling strand; 
The sea’s night moan sweeps o’er — 
Who comes, like light, across the sand? 
‘*Be still. I know another Shore, 
Where ships, with whole, or broken sail, 
Arriving, new adventure hail, 
O’er shining Seas, before!’’ 


— Harriet Moritock GLEASON 
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MY ROSE JAR 


My rose jar stands upon the sill: 
Blue cloisonné, shaped like 

A graceful, Grecian urn, 

And filled with rose leaves old 
Whose rare elusive perfume calls 
To mind a host of other days. 


These faded petals pink were worn 

When dancing music called 

And hearts were gay and free. 

These rusty leaves were once 

So golden fair, and ealled such dreams 

To me, that work and care seemed naught. 


This dusky bud, that flamed so red, 
Is all that’s left of heart’s 

First love — the ashes 

Of a dead illusion. (Ah, 

The pang of that first broken vow!) 
And these,— all have their story. 


Dear flowers, too soon your beauty fades, 
Your silken petals fall, 

And tenderly I place them 

With the rest, and though 

They’re dry and crisp, the sweet 
Entrancing fragrance lingers still 

To keep my faith in dreams. 


— Marion GLEASON 


ANTICIPATION 


Come to me in the slow-running moonlight 
A month away. 

I would call you now, 

But the exultant dream of, seeing you 

A month away 

Is such sweet pain! 


— BLANCHE HaAzEL GILLASPIE 


QUERY 
Little blue bird, he is going away, 
Will he come back again or will he stay? 


Go ask the daisies if he will miss me, 
Go hide the moon that he may kiss me. 


Springtime or summer, which will it be, 
Violets or roses when he comes to me? 


— BLANCHE HAZEL GILLASPIE 
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YOSEMITE FALLS 


I wrote a poem 
To you, 
I called it a poem, 
But when I read it 
I made it into tiny snow-flakes 
And sent it shimmering into the air. 
Why should I say the thrush is a cupped leaf 
Veined delicately, 
Filled to the brim with wood music, 
Or, 
That the lake, chameleon-like, takes its blue from the sky? 
They remain perfect in the shaded nooks of time 
Shaming words; 
So, you. 
— BLANCHE HAZEL GILLASPIE 
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UNREST 


When shall I know peace again, 

Sinee your voice like a flame has swept my heart? 
Life lifts her cup for me to drain, 

She has love for sale in the crowded mart. 


Unrest grows on a maple bough, 
Unrest binds my head at night, 
And from the joy that holds me now 

Must I take flight? 


Rest is welcome at life’s noon, 
Peace is dear to those who die, 
I do not want them now, so soon — 
Let them go by. 
— BLANCHE HAZEL GILLASPIE 


RESONANCE 


Since that far time when first I knew 
That life could hold so much of joy 
I’ve sung a thousand songs to you, 
My boy. 


Though mute and listening, aside, 
While your heart clings to mine, 
The echo comes back glorified — 
Divine! 
— BLANCHE HAZEL GILLASPIE 
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TO DEATH 


‘Kill me tomorrow, let me live tonight,’’ 
Why take me with thee when I would not go? 
I know this earth each vine-enmeshed grotto, 
Long, blossoming lane and upflung snow-capped height ; 
To go with thee I have no appetite. 
Keep yet beneath thy cloak the stilletto 
"Til willingly I drop life’s domino 
And clothe me decently in foot-length white. 


There are two whom I love — to touch whose hand — 
His, hers, I would abide here many a year! 
Blow not within my nostrils frosty breath 
None have passed yet unto thy unknown land 
So dear to me; wherefore love’s homestead here 
I would not barter for thy kingdom, Death. 


— Leacy NaytLor GREEN-LEACH 
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WALLS 


Walls of my womanhood, think not to stay me, 
Although nightfall in its murky cloak warns 
Me to remain where locked portals gainsay me, 
Fright me of covet to delve in night’s tarns. 


As the whist soul at death slips from its clay, 
Sweet from a flower it yesterday kissed, 

Unshod, footloose, as sheer wind takes its way, 
Unseen, yet vital, as love yearlong missed, 


So when night floods the devoid of space, 
Leaving but instinct to fashion a trail, 

Then there escapes from this body’s embrace 
Gypsying spirit to track the moon’s flail. 


Walls of my chamber, you cannot withhold me — 
Although night battens on black flocks about — 
For on heaven’s main I a marigold see 
Capella, bright star, unto dawn drifting out. 


— Lracy Naytor GREEN-LEACH 


AFTER SEEING WALTER HAMPDEN IN ROSTAND’S 
Posy 


Ah, Cyrano de Bergerac, with triple plume of white, 

With sword-hilt proudly at your side and doublet black as 
night, 

With neck securely garlanded by snowy, pleated ruff, 

And nose grotesque, fantastic, huge, for two men quite 
enough, 

You suddenly arise upon the stage with haughty pride 

And earry all before you for you will not be denied. 


You duel with a Vicomte while 
Composing verses with a smile — 
(Oh Walter Hampden, with your art 
You show a reckless human heart.) 


Then after thrusting home your steel with quick and easy 
grace, 

You tremble at the very thought of seeing Roxane’s face. 

You meet her, find she’s not for you, then win for her another ; 

Because you so adore her, treating Christian like a brother. 

Your words of flame beneath the moon rise to her baleony, 

Like sparks they kindle love in her — but oh, the irony! 


The other man climbs up to cull 
The rose which for you opened full! 
(Oh Walter Hampden, with your art 
You show a noble human heart.) 


What pathos! Just before you died she knew you for the one 
And only man she’d ever loved, a lover like to none. 

Your loyalty, Quixote-like, held fast until the end; 

You never told your passion, still remain the faithful friend. 
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You fought a thousand battles though not all of them with 
steel. 
What if you lost, you still fought on with scorn for those who 


kneel 


To give their swords up, — you kept yours, 

And one thing more,—‘‘Freedom, Messieurs!’’ 
(Oh Walter Hampden, with your art 

You show a matchless human heart!) 


— CLARISSA HALL 
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TRAPPED 


Where is the cunning that I may coax it 
Out of a stone? 

Out of the feel of the blue waters’ murmur, 
Tranquil upon 

Curious stagnance of unhearing ages — 
Fragment, tone? 


Where is the mesh that I may catch it, 
Snared, apart? 

Luted with sound, as the wings of a swallow 
Twinkle and dart — 

With all that life is, all that God is, 
Locked in my heart? 


Tricked into eestasy, how shall I make it 
Garment of me? 

Rifle the gold of philosophers, sages, 
Drench it with sea 

Of old tides, of new tides, lapped, interlacing — 
Tides yet to be? 


Deep as the breath of me, high as my lifting, 
Trumpetings, bold! 

Dust of the cowled head, clutch of the spectral, 
Stifle and hold. 

Trapped! in the chill of the earth’s pale flaming; 
Steeped in her mould! 


— Hausa J. HAMMOND 
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OF THE MAGICAL CLOAK 


Peopled his highroad; dreams, at a touch 
Strutters in velvet; beggars a-crutch; 
Motley with fiddle, gypsy with song; 
Sarabands trailing light-footed along. 


White-capped the flurries of waters that run 
Straight to his eagerness out of the sun 
Coaxing the fires to his tinder, they blow 
Hot to the embers that lurk in its glow. 


Beaded his brimming cup; earth’s sweet mould 
Translucently wearing a strange, bright gold; 
Wind-harps piling their billows of sound, 
Madrigals spearing a resonant ground. 


Riot, the stretch of his emerald lane; 

Joy is his comrade, rapture his pain; 
Star-dust he fileches from planets unblown, 
From garden of dreams, a blossoming stone. 


Peopled his highroad ? — men call them the Dead; 
By the drum-beats of canticles measure their tread. 
God-wise from the torch of beginnings, he sees 

A light never born, in the eyes of These! 


— Hava J. HAMMOND 
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MIRACLE 


Spring! Spring! I had thought you dead. 
Snow on your feet, a stone at your head. 

I had planted a rose in your narrow gloom ; 
O taper of white! O night-filled room! 


I had plucked from my heart the glad flame of you. 
I had buried — ay, deep — the mad shame of you. 
When a bird-note rippled the gold pools of morn: 
A miracle! Spring! A Spring newly-born ! 


— Hata J. HAMMOND 
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TO ALL WOMEN 


For you | have such strange rememberings ; 
Stranger knowledge, born of gropings dark; 
All women, wives or maids, and — save the mark! 

Harlots and jades of vast unnumberings. 

You of the modern oath upstanding hard, 

Out of 4 matrix torched and seared are wrung; 
Eager, from brain of planet, Titan-swung, 
Breaking on old desire your brittle shard. 


For you, the ghosts of dead emprise returned, 
Their hosts go softly, faring feet unshod; 

Crying, the Infinite, to vague behests, 

In tender bosom warming clod she spurned; 
Seeing in ancient rune of Ancient God — 

The souls of unborn worlds pluck at your breasts. 


— Hava J. Hammonpd 


THE EXILE 


Why does the wind sing at night by my window 
Songs of a land that is dear unto me, 

Land where the hills all abloom with the heather 
Blend with the moors in a wide purple sea? 


Oh, I can hear that the bagpipes are playing 
Songs of the feast, of the dancers, and then 
Rising and falling from far on the hillside 
Comes the lament— death has passed through the glen. 


Hark! the slow dirge! I can hear all its sorrow — 
Loss of the battle, disaster and woe. 

Then loud and clear shrills the chant of the heroes 
Rising triumphantly over the foe. 


Why does the wind sing at night by my window 
Songs of a land that is dear unto me, 

Why do the pipes keep a-calling, a-calling 
From the lone glen far across the wide sea? 


— EuLen MInuER HANNAH 
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SPRING SUN 
The sun draws green from the bank’s gray crest, 
As the babe draws life from the mother’s breast. 


The bordering brook shivers on to the sea, 
Humming the hymns of its nativity. 


It slept through the cold in a hundred hills, 
But, God! in this sun how its rapture spills! 


It looks through the filigree lace of its bed 
To the filmy folds in the sky o’erhead ; 


The bluebird’s coat was unknown to me, 
Till it broke its flight at the sycamore tree, 


When with head to the sun and wings stretched wide, 
The blue of its back flashed the Apriltide. 


The sunlit surge in the shore lark’s breast 
Is told in its dart to the furrowed nest. 


O Sun! waken me, ere the days go by, 
To the songs of the birds and the blue of the sky! 


— SamueL A. HARPER 


THE FRIENDLY POETS 


When the long night drags unceasing 
And the eyelids will not close, 

When the brain with memories whirling 
Hinders sweet and calm repose. 

‘Tis a comfort never failing 
And it stills the sleepless plight 

To know the poet’s golden lines, 
Reciting them at night. 


I’ve come to love those wakeful hours 
When I with poets dwell; 

The beauteous rhythm of their words 
Casts o’er my dreams a spell. 

Longfellow in his ‘‘Psalm of Life’’ 
Inspires the thought sublime, 

Will the heritage I’m leaving, 
‘‘Footprint on the sands of time?’’ 


So, when wishing sleep and restless 
For a soporifie charm 
That will tame my active brain cells, 
I lie down on Morpheus’ arm, 
Quote some stately lines of Bryant 
With their lofty, pensive themes, 
‘‘Wrap my draperies about me 
And lie down to pleasant dreams.’’ 


— Rosert SHAmOR HOLMES 
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WAR 


This hydra-headed monster we call War 

Has wrapped its hideous form around the earth 
And closer, closer drawn its deadly coil 

Until the arteries of intercourse 

Have ceased to flow, and nations ery for food. 
Can we not see the curse of selfish foree, 

The vain attempt of nations small and great 

To take by might, without regard to right? 
These cruel fangs of strife so mixed with hate 
Have torn to shreds the culture of this age. 

In myriad homes where bloodstains mark the door 
The blood of the best born was sacrificed 
Vicariously in war to end all war. 

There are no victories in bloody strife ; 

The victor is the loser when the price 

Of victory is blood of noble men. 

Caucasian nations boasting Christian creeds 
In divers camps petition the same God 

To smile upon the fortune of their arms 

Before the slaughter of their fellow men. 

Can God of love and justice bless these camps 
Where love is lost in hate and lust to kill? 

Have we forgot the song the angels sang 

When Christ was born in humble Bethlehem, 
And how the heavenly host in song proclaimed 
God’s wish: for peace on earth, good will toward men? 


Ah, we who call upon His holy name 
And pray for skill to kill or strength to maim 
Should bow our heads in penitence and shame. 


— Ropert SHAILOR HOLMES 
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BECKONING ROADS 


Roads that beckon; Trails that wind 

Far from the haunts of men, 

Calling tired hearts from the busy marts 

To the freedom of youth again. 

Roads that lead through the forest deep 
Where the sunny maples glow, 

Where the cowslips hide from the world outside, 
Where the rhododendrons grow. 

I know a lane where the birch trees arch 

Like a dim cathedral nave, 

Where the tall oak trees, in the swaying breeze, 
Their colored pinions wave. 


There’s a long white road winding through the years, 
And ’tis dappled with memory’s dew, 
For its pathway gleams with my hopes and dreams — 
My road to the heart of you. 

— Myrtie M. Hunt 


REPLY 


I too could be silent, clouds, 

If I were free. 

Before you died 

Didn’t you murmur within the tide 
Of a tossing sea? 


— Hazeu CoLuister HutcHIson 


CHANGE 
Do they too, 
The little unborn ones, 
Fear to barter the quiet womb-dark 
For a dangerous promise of space and light ? 
Have they too 
A mute and unanswerable dread of change? 
Is it a wail of parting, 
That first ery? 


— Haze, CouuListeER HutTcHISON 


REMEMBRANCE 


It is not merely rosemary to me — 
This sprig that bears the color of the sea. 


To me it is a golden day I knew, 

The bay, sun-glinting, sparkled in the blue; 
The whitest gulls were flying joyously 

Above the little sail that carried me, 

All showered with the jewels of the spray, 

Far to a marshy island down the bay, 

Where deep within its heart rosemary grew — 
A mist born of the sea, its own grey-blue 

Safe guarded by the grasses’ pointing spears, 
To keep it for remembrance through the years. 


It is not merely rosemary to me — 
This sprig that bears the color of the sea. 


— Louis—E MarsHsaLu HAYNES 


CONSECRATION 


No sound the even stirred, 
No ripple kissed the sea, 
No low-trilled song of some lost bird 
Was brought to me. 
A hush, so calm, so still, 
Hung o’er the low-browed hill; 
The hush in all its sweetness stole 
Into my soul. 


The tiny stars that shone 
Were mirrored in the sea; 
I, mourning, saw the dark; alone 
I thought of Thee. 
A hush, so grand, so still, 
Made all my being thrill; 
The hush in all its sadness crept ; 
I knelt and wept. 


Down on the yellow strand, 
Whose white rocks met the sea, 
I felt the touch of Thy dear hand 
Reach out to me. 
A hush, so strange, so still, 
Fell o’er me, and Thy Will 
Was mine, and in the dark — the night, 
I saw Thy Light! 


— MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 
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NIGHT RHAPSODY 


Tis night! 

A veil of rolling mist covers 

The face of a slumbering world. 
A cloak of awesome silence 

Stills the clamor of riotous day. 
Cold, glittering stars gaze down 
Upon the dreaming earth. 


Night for the wicked, the depraved, 

And the lowly abandoned, 

Is a time of terror and a time of guilt ; 

The killer shrinks at the sounds of the night, 
And whisperings which mock at his deeds. 


The period of night is a period of dusk ; 

Low mutterings, shadowy haunts alive 

With disembodied voices. 

Dim forms along dim alley-ways; 

A flash of steel in the cold star-light! 

A scream! 

Foot-steps dying away into the void of night. 


Darkness is a curtain 

Which hides two pictures. 

The curtain draws back; we see the first: 
A vast, blue-black dome studded 

With scintillating jewels 

Twinkling like myriad diamonds 

On black velvet ; 

A night of peace, a picture of rest. 


The second picture: 
A blaze of glaring, soul-searing light ; 
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An out-burst of wild, mad music! 

Alluring forms with mocking faces peering out 
From gilded, swaying shrouds; 

A night of chaos, a picture of madness. 


Night — a refuge. 

It is the goal of the hunted, 
The haven of the weary, 
The reward of the just. 


— A. Geary JOHNSON 
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UNAFRAID 


O thou tempest, thou wrath of the Infinite! 
Crash with thy thunder, 

Strike with thy hghtning; 

Engulf with thy torrents! 


O thou storm, thou striker of terror! 
Thinkest thou that I tremble? 
Believest thou that I am awed? 
Annihilate me? Ha! Destroy me? 
I, the unhallowed, the cleaver of might, 

the jester at the whims of destiny! 
Demolish me onee, and I’ll bob up again, 
And mock thee, — O thou striker of terror! 


Yea, erash with thy thunder, 
Hurl thy ragged edges of fire, 
Strike, O tempest of wrath, I am unafraid! 


— A, GEARY JOHNSON 


YOUTH THE ADVENTURER 


Youth, the undismayed and unafraid, 

Girds himself for the unequal battle of life; 
Uncowed by Fate, unbowed by whimsical destiny, 
Smiling at doubt, jeering at fears ungrounded, 
Striding eagerly into mysteries of the future, 

With a song in his heart, goes Youth the adventurer. 


— A. Grary JOHNSON 


DRIFTWOOD 


Silence amid abysmal calm, 

Tossed in the midst of the primal sea. 
Alone in the swirl of waters, 
Forgotten in the coiling, dun sea, 
Lost forever in surging infinities. 


— A. Grary JOHNSON 
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AWAKENING 


Buried ‘neath gray ashes of the past 

Till memory fanned the spark back to a alow, 
"Mid smouldering cinders of forgetfulness 

The fire within my heart burned low. 


The rain and the smothered moon tonight 
Have brought you back, my dear ; 
O that I might wake at dawn 
And find you here! 
— NELLYN B. JONES 
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WINTER’S BED 


With her snowy blankets spread 
Northland’s winter bed is made, 
By the cold moon’s silent hand 
A counterpane of white is laid. 


There on spotless, icy sheets 
Of Northland’s frozen bed, 

On high drifted downy flakes 
Rests departed summer’s head. 


Let her sleep — departed summer, 
With the flowers on her breast 

Till the seasons bid her rise 
From her snowy bed of rest. 


— Newuyn B. Jones 
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CLOUD STAMPEDE 


Like beasts at rest in their lairs 
Or sheep in the sheltering fold, 

Last night the clouds were calm 
Mid-way in the sky’s dark wold. 


But tonight like a frightened herd 
They trample the moon and stars 
Till the firmament is aglow 
With living, breathing scars. 


Could Lasea’s mustang that fell 
On the Texas plains that night 
Have out-run the stampeding herd 
On the blue plain of Heaven tonight? 


Who forgot the cloud-herd taking rest, 
Forgot that sudden and without heed 

Woe might come to the stars and moon 
Riding in front of the mad stampede? 


Beyond the rifted wall and high above 
The moon and stars he hidden far from sight, 
Buried somewhere on the broad, blue plain 
Felled by the wild cloud-steers tonight. 


—  NELLYN B. JONES 
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THE LOST MOUNTAINS 


Mountains with wild, majestic bleakness wrought ; 
Up in the great Northwestern world of frost 
And snowy, ice-bound hills in darkness crossed, 

Waiting the searching light of human thought. 

These are the mountains God perhaps forgot, 
That high the earth’s volcanic tremblings tost ; 
Mighty, yet turned from sunlight, cold and lost; 

And in the tumult long remembered not. 


Now over that lonely waste the airship flies; 

Man sees the barren world beneath his feet. 
Ridged with the rocks and ice, vast whiteness Lies, 

In blurs and sears of greatness incomplete. 
The war begins. The powers of coldness rise. 

With death-like grip the great Unconquered meet. 


— Mary ALLERTON KEENE 
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THE BEGGARS 


I had not anything to give, that I could think worth-while, 

But he was so disconsolate, I thought perhaps a smile 

Might cheer him up: distract his mind: bring back another 
day, 

When rags were not his raiment, and poverty his pay. 


He had not anything to give, yet, when I clasped his hand, 
I felt a warm glow in my heart, and tightening of the band 
That binds all men in brotherhood, whate’er be their estate ; 
And there we stood with outstretched hands, both begging at 
life’s gate. 
— JacK LAWDER 
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THE HOUSE OF SECLUSION 


He who would build himself a house, 
Walled by his soul, roofed with his mind, 
May never build another house, 
For it would be a certain kind, 
With windows here, and door-ways there, 
Where unkind eyes would come to stare, 
Where shuffling feet would tread to share 
His quiet lot. 


He who has lived within that house 
Which has no pathway to its door, 
Shall hear no footsteps on its stoop, 
Nor see life’s shadow on its floor, 
As, on his way, life looks within 
To fare awhile with love and sin, 
With grief and joy, and all his kin; 
And finds them not. 
— Jack LAWDER 
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BABYLON 


Where are you now, O Babylon? 
White hand that woke a festive lyre, 
Blue lily with a heart of fire, — 
Withered and crumbled into dust. 


A glittering sword consumed by rust, 
A line engraved upon a stone, 

A name to conjure with, a moan 

Of wind across a broken string, 

A shattered cup, a twisted ring, 

Is Babylon, great Babylon. 


My earth, so like a fountain bowl, 
Your life leaps up like sun-kissed spray 
And hastens lke a stream away! 

Grant me a moment! Let me know 

A few fond visions as I pass 

Like summer clouds along the grass, 
Like eager streams that rise and flow 
We know not whence, we ask not where, 
So only they be swift and fair; 

A moment! I would find my soul! 


Give me the glance of lover’s eyes 
That change not with the changing day, 
The touch of loyal friendship’s hand 
That never fails to understand ; — 

May I not bear this much away ? 

May I not hold the swift surprise 

Of crimson bough, of April sod, 

And simple faith that looks to God? 
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A moment only! Then your breast 
O, earth of mine, as I shall rest 
Under the doom that is a part 

Of your unconquerable heart 
Beating in mystery alone. 

This is my hour, my love, my own, 
O Babylon, my Babylon! 


— Epira Wiuus Linn 
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SILENCE 


I am the warden of the seals of sleep, 

Grim shepherd of the restless hours that stray 
Like lambs across a tranquil country way. 

Mine are the vigils that the lonely keep; 

Dead cities where the desert sands drift deep ; 
Songs man once sang, prayers that he used to pray. 
Mine is tomorrow, mine is yesterday, 

The stars that beckon and the mists that creep. 

I claim alike the singer and the song. 

The ancient sphinx that guards life’s riddle, I. 

All hopes that triumph upward from the elod, 
All deep creative powers to me belong. 

Alpha, Omega, in my bosom lie. 

Safe in my keeping have I hidden God. 


— Epira Wiis Linn 
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A SONNET FOR SEAMEN 


I do not think that men who praise the sea, 

Who praise tall ships and wrecks and goodly sails, 
Who tar their hair, and laugh at northern gales 
Have reckoned with the sea’s perversity ; 

For it will take the silent heart and soul 

With floods of loneliness, and wild desire 

To sail in some old galley out of Tyre 

On jasper guifs beyond a ragged shoal. 


I do not think that men who love the waves, 

Who talk of boats and fogs and creaking spars, 
Have thought of how long seas, and flaming stars 
Can send poor lads a-whirling to their graves: 
Men praise the sea’s tyrannic majesty — 

But that’s what eats the heart and soul of me! 


— FranK BELKNAP LONG, JR. 
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A CHARMING GUEST 


I do not care how brown or white 

The winter looks, come day or night, 
For fancy is a-visiting me — 

We talk of things we long to see, 

Like downy chicks that run and peep, 
And baby lambs with Mother Sheep, 
And singing winds and bubbling rills, 
And gardens full of daffodils; 

And so this guest has come to be 

A very welcome one to me. 


— FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 
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DAY’S GOING 


IT am so glad that I beheld 
The fair day going west 

In gown of rose and burnished gold 
And jewels, amethyst. 


Awhile she lingered on the verge 
In all her loveliness 

And then she veiled herself in mist 
And hid her sunset dress. 


The evening came and bade her go 
Beyond the stars, dim light 

And then she vanished quite from me 
Within the house of night. 


— FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN 


DRIFTWOOD 


The blue and gentle Pacific caresses 
The golden sands with light fingers of foam 
That work and play, and little one guesses 
The wrack and driftwood carried home. 


Oh! Love will pause in its surging and singing, 
To east life’s driftwood upon some shore, 

The poor, lone driftwood that prone and clinging, 
Is just too weary to wander more. 


— Dorotuy Lowry 
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“THE GATES AJAR”’ 


(The death of President Harding in San Francisco, August 
2, 1923, at sunset, brought to mind the beautiful ceremony of 
the sea for the sailor dead, once witnessed at San Pedro, the 
Pacific fleet participating. ) 


I heard a song, ‘‘The Gates Ajar,”’ 
And now ’tis but a memory; 

But sometimes in the things that are 
Are echoes of the used-to-be. 

A wreath, an anchor and a star 
Of roses — they come back to me, 
A volley-firing faint and far 
The ‘‘Ceremony of the Sea.’’ 

On the blue waves across the bar 
Those floral emblems still I see, 
The wreath, the anchor and the star 

They all come floating back to me. 


‘‘The Gates Ajar’’... It was sung that day 
As never before, anywhere. 

It seemed to fill San Pedro Bay — 
The battleships that anchored there 

Awaiting the sound of taps, away 
Upon the waves the roses fair 

Were scattered about them where they lay. 
I followed the song like a prayer 

As only singing thoughts can pray. 
‘The Gates Ajar,’’ Oh! balmy air 

And golden streets and flowery way 
Blissful and happy, free from care. 
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And now that with the sunset light 
From San Francisco’s ‘‘Golden Gate’’ 

A President’s great soul took flight ; 
B’re shadows fell, and lengthened late, 

The song sings on; and through the night, 
It somehow seems to compensate. 

For what there is of good and right 
Will come to those who watch and wait. 

The Angel Death with wondrous might 
A-quiver on the wings of fate 

From out the sunset, blessed and bright, 
Had moved ajar the ‘‘Golden Gate.’’ 


— Dorotuy Lowry 


WINDS 


There are harsh winds and cruel winds 

That crush my heart when they blow; 

When the fields are brown and the woods are bare 
And the peaks are capped with snow. 


There are soft winds and scented winds 

That bring joy to my heart when they blow; 
When the trees are green and the blue-bird sings 
And the daffodils bloom in a row. 


There are black winds and starlit winds 

And winds from off the sea — 

It’s the wind that blows from the yesteryears 
That touches the soul of me. 


— Epwin B. McE.ratrick 


MAY DAY 


When winds were buffets yet, we came to look 
For coming spring and in the woundless air 

A subtle spirit working everywhere 

We found, for she was ever earlier there. 

Her couch we saw of many virgin hues 

In liverwort: her wakened touch renews 

Faun lilies and beside the swelling brook 

With blue birds singing who would not behold 
Her startled footprints in marsh marigold? 

Her breath is faint upon the violet 

And with a loving shyness she has set 

Anemones and trillium and all hours 

New scarcely tinted, scarcely scented flowers 

As if the dawn had dropped pale stars in showers. 
Spring! We have felt the radiance that she smiled 
But never felt we saw her as herself, 

Something between an angel and an elf, 

Ere now when we behold her in a child 

Sporting ahead of others on this day 

Of April’s kiss upon the lips of May. 


Out of the mother pangs of Winter, Spring, 
The new-lit radiance of a waking hour. 

Mute momently in wonder that must sing, 
Sired by the sun and nursling of the shower! 
Out of non-being comes a birth of light, 

Out of the blindness of the womb a child 
Caught back against the bosom and beguiled 
To win the freedom of an elder world. 

The sun is gladness to an eye as bright, 

And how that fluttering of sense will grow 
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The soul of action and the mind to know, 

A springing growth and still with dawn impearled, 
Life that is new to self yet quick of eye, 

Close to all nature and to God as nigh! 


Children! lead the world a-Maying 
For your birthright, happiness, 

And with mother nature playing 
Through her new-leaved greenwood press! 
Bright as Maypole streamers, sing, 
Dancing in a faery ring, 

Many a boy! and little maids! 

Show as Dryads in the glades, 
Oreads, swift to merriment, 
Shedding laughter down the steep 
Till our hearts are echoing! 

Silence falls and ye, apart, 

Hearken nature in your heart, 

All we hearken in your voices! 

Ye are springtime yet unspent 

With the golden years in keep, 
Springtime, with whose coming blent 
Eldest winter still rejoices! 


— Grorce V. A. McCLoskrey 
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KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 
(CHAant Roya.) 


The tidings smote us: Kitchener is dead! 

And with a sinking heart we turned away. 
Not only a man, it seemed a power, wed 

To his name and acts, was gone from us for aye. 
A battle lost is merely not yet won. 
What hopes, with his achievements, now were done, 
Like myriad blossoms of a mighty bole, 
All fallen in its fall where thunders roll 

Requiem to the lightning-stricken! Moan, 
Wide waters of the west! from pole to pole, 

As if again King Arthur’s pinnace, blown 


Beyond the world, without a sail, were sped 
At once into the past and future day! 
The reeling sense of falling realms we shed. 
We knew that England had not foundered, nay, 
His work is everlasting — once begun, 
Ends never but with all the years that run 
Enlarges by God’s bounty, not man’s dole. 
Soul so imperial neither wave nor knoll 
Can bury quite nor is it wholly flown. 
His spirit he leaves. From none his greatness stole: 
The people yet felt something of their own. 


Manhood in him bore such exalted head 
And gave both inward heart and outward stay. 
Achievement simply done and little said, 
That little greatly, gave him all to sway. 
The empire felt its greatness in its son 
And looked to him as long to Wellington. 
The voice of duty, eye of self-control, 
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Commanded with him. Seeing to the goal 
Through all between — in life a legend grown — 
He wrought in each and with no moment droll 
His earnest genius passed o’er every zone. 


Upon what lands he set his seal who led, 

Who raised, the armies in their wide array ! 
In youth he fought — for France, how hard bestead ! — 

His earliest, latest foe and made survey 
Of the age-worn East till Egypt, from her stun 
Awakening, watched him hke her star and none 
Of all the dervish host could caracole 
Before her gates. Upon a magic scroll 

India set his name. The veldt has known 
Peace that drew union as the dam her foal. 

A crowning task called him with trumpet-tone. 


So full his hfe! His grave the ocean bed! 
Yet better death when life is in full play 

And glory highest rather than the dread 
Numbness to fall upon a slow decay! 

We, too, what life may bring, no longer shun. 

Bring life, as it demands of everyone, 

The mastery to which it yields! The thole 
Best fits the laboring oar in sound and shoal. 
Victory is his port: the palms are strown, 
For he has dropped his anchor by the mole 
Of some heroie heaven by the Throne. 
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ENVOI 


But here, America! with Britain toll! 
Toll, as thy heart in freedom’s cause is whole! 
Choosing thy part like destiny, thou hast shown 
The side thy genius took, at first in soul, 
Lastly in act, was thine, not hers alone! 


— GrorGce V. A. McCuoskKry 


TO SPRINGTIME 


O if years gone over me 

Let me still love youth in thee, 
Know, the youth that is my soul 
Seeks of thee to be made whole. 


— Grorce V. A. McCLoskKry 
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IN MINIATURE 

Motionless let her stand in springing grace 
And far-off let her look with lightsome face! 
Poised, even without wings, to rise in flight, 
Her stature grows on the beholder’s sight. 
Her fairness gives a freshness to the air. 
The simplest flowing raiment she might wear 
Takes grace of her — adorns without a gem. 
Her face, a flower on the supple stem 
Of her bright body, radiates her soul: 
The sunlight turns a golden aureole 
And in a flood of bloom will ripple down — 
Seductive wavelets where the heart would drown 
To venture in and locks to set her face 
In a perpetual light of heavenly grace. 
O were there words to tell how fair, how pure, 
The world would love her for the portraiture! 
She can not look aside, or down, or up, 
But some new beauty brims for us the cup. 
There’s rapture — and there’s modesty, for hers 
Must still us as sweet song the listeners. 
Her dimpling smile, a spiritual flame, 
Kindles the beauty of her earthly frame 
And garments her with radiance from within. 
Our spirits and her springtime grow akin. 
Lips sweetly witty, sweet to kiss, will part 
To modulate the music of her heart 
And joy that worships, looking on the skies, 
Beholds a brighter heaven in her eyes. 
The woman passes into angel there 
And all allure of sense becomes more rare 
As glamor showered from a spirit fair. 

— GeorGE V. A. McCLosKEYy 
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REFLECTIVE LEISURE 


If it be not a waste of time to live — 

No virtue to be grown the mere machine — 

If in ourselves be any purpose seen 
Beyond the service that a thing may give, 

If freedom be not water in a sieve 

But a release of soul, erect, serene, 

If growth be quiet as the forest green 
And if the wisest be contemplative, 

If, as the heavens at the shut of day, 

So the heart open when a calm is found, 
When means we husband but that ends repay, 
Let leisure find us able to expand 

Beyond the compass of our daily round, 
Knowing eternities are in our hand. 


GeorcE V. A. McCLosKEy 
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AFTER LOVE 


I wonder why I loved thee so, 
But yet it was not thou, ah no! 
I loved another than thou art. 
Constant am I: unchanged is she — 
That aspiration of my heart — 
For whom I had mistaken thee 
And thou the same but not to me. 


But know no loss nor ever know 
How well I loved too long ago — 
So time must seem that changes so. 
For my desire, for thy regret, 

The time is late: do but forget. 
And would that so I might, I too, 
But more it is than heart can do. 


Memory is a wound so deep 
I ean not sing my heart to sleep. 


— Gerorce V. A. McCLoskKey 


SONG UNSUNG 


She, when the dawn was on her brow, 
Was like the songs of reverie, 
A song but waiting to be sung. 
That she has lost within her now, 
Has lost, and taken too from me 
Who loved the lute that she unstrung. 


Many a song have I to sing, 
Many another, never this 
That love had made her, love and I, 
A sudden springtime wakening 
Upon our lips, upon our kiss, 
A tranquil depth of soul and sky. 


— Georce V. A. McCuLoskry 


THE KISS 


So offered — gathered — on her lips of rose 
Amid the smile, the aureole, the glow 
Of blushful love and heart in overflow, 
Her soul is so much joy it all but goes 
Forth and upon her countenance it grows, 
Her face of ight uplifting eyes that show 
All liquid lovelight, heaven opening so 
Where bending gaze and darting kiss repose. 
Beyond the body’s bound in vision fair, 
His eyes the mirror of that angel face, 
He knows not where he is— nor here nor there: 
The world dissolves and he is unaware. 
His soul, a moment bared to her embrace, 
Has taken to itself her virgin grace. 


— GrorcE V. A. McCuoskey 
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TO MY MOTHER 


The moths of dusky Burma, red as lees 
Of wine, cobalt and emerald, yet stay 
In old shawls folded carefully away, 

As lumps of amber bury golden bees, 

And earven fans hide in their traceries 
Perfume of sandal, and though far astray, 
The keen voluted shell echoes the sway 

And whisper of the many motioned seas. 


So my heart holds the character and print 
Of your illustrous life, and not alone 

I work my wayward destiny, a hint 
Of beauty yet persists, and every one 

Of all my deeds is shapen by your mint, 
Keeping you ever near though long time gone. 


— BruuaH May 
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How long ago and bravely I set forth 
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To come to that high place 
Where beauty dwells, and doubted not my worth 
To look upon her face. 


In pride of streneth, conscious of high desire, 
It seemed not over bold 
That youth and faith and courage should aspire 


To see the realms of gold. 


The way is long, and I have known such sorrow, 
Such eruel burdens borne, — 

Kach day's stceess so waits upon tomorrow 
That [am overworn, 

And should I find, before my strength is spent, 
The place where beauty stands, 

I could but kneel, a sorry supplant, 
With poor, distorted hands. 


- Burton IASELTING 





NOTHING LOST 


The spirit of God is in every flower 

So that none of its fragrance is lost, 
Though its petals on desert sand are tossed 
Yet the incense it offers must please 

The Angels who handle the breeze. 


— Lucy McDowerLL MILBURN 


THE WONDERFUL PATIENCE OF GOD 


Eons and eons have passed since He said, Let light from the 
darkness 

Come forth, and eons and eons since night was parted from 
day, 

Billions and billions of years has the earth been bounding 
through space 

Millions of suns shed light and millions of moons grown wan, 

Waiting for man to be conscious of self. 

O the wonderful patience of God! 


Eons and eons the light has sped on, obeying Divine 

Behest, not stopping for aught yet ready to shine in the heart 

Of mankind, when he is perfected enough. Up through 

The water and rocks and herbs, up through the grass and 
shrubs 

And flowers has man been growing the while. 

O the wonderful patience of God! 


Eons and eons the waves their wonderful symphonies play 

Billions and billions of years the rocks have been pounded 
and ground, 

Trillions and trillions of flowers have bloomed and trees borne 
fruit, 


vbw: 


Billions and billions of birds and beasts have suffered and bled 
And gone into the vast unknown. 
O the wonderful patience of God! 


Through strife and struggle, through sorrow and pain the 
best must come, 

The one for whom creation was ee evolving at last 

An adequate tenement finds and learns by slow degrees 

That light which by the fiat of God came forth from dark 

Long ages ago is one and the same with that which shines 

In the innermost heart of man. 

O the wonderful patience of God! 


By this light the child will learn from whence he came, 
Of heaven and earth inheritor in endless light, 

Yea by this ight which gave him life in time he sees 
That God is moving everything in life towards light, 
Until the bonds of death are burst. 

O the wonderful patience of God! 


So when this infant man is past his sleeping time, 
When he emerges from his house of clay enough 

To see the sun arising, he too will arise 

And pray, preparing for the day when all the children 
Forward march in heavenly light. 

O the wonderful patience of God! 


As they march they sing, and as they sing they shine, 
As they shine they waken wide and see the glory 
Of the King. With great rejoicing now they come, 
For all one nation are the children who perceive 
That light is hfe and doth proceed from One above 
Father great of all mankind. 
O the wonderful patience of God! 

— Lucy McDoweE.LL MruBurRN 
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TREES IN WINTER 


How patiently they stand, 
Their bare boughs turning heavenward 
Waiting for the spring to come. 


Their mute nakedness beholding, 

I, in ignorance, ask the Maker 

To bestow a robe. 

And lo! today ’tis snow that like 
An ermine wrap their limbs enfolds. 


For myself I learn 

Not to ask for anything 

But patiently to await the time 
When the wind and shower 

Which to the boughs restore the green 
May also have the power 

To find me in my shady bower 

And hasten blossoming. 


— Lucy McDowe.i MiBuRN 
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ROOSEVELT 


An apostle of preparedness 

Who ever fought the fight for righteousness 
Knowing that untimely peace would mar 

A lasting peace and soon eventuate 

In still more horrid, more destructive war. 
Denied the right to fight with bayonet 

Or sword, he chose a weapon mightier far, 
And penned a message that will live when all 
The envious men are dead who strove to frustrate 
Vision, to silence his oracular voice. 

Can we think that this great soul will rest 
While there is fighting still to do for right? 
Surely he has joined the battalion 

Bright, composed of all who’ve done their best, 
Promoted now to corps arrayed in white, 
Whose Captain is the Prince, the Lord of Light. 


— Lucy McDoweLL MinBpurN 
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TO THE MOONFLOWER 


O dear white flower that openest wide 
Thy fragrant blossom to the moon, 
Thou ecarriest me to sunlit heights 

To distant mountains o’er the sea. 
Far, far away thou carriest me ; 

Thy stem is strong; thou climbest high 
Before thy bud comes into view, 

And even then thou hasteneth not 

To ope that lovely flower of thine 

But waiteth till the time is ripe. 

Thy wide corolla chalice-like 

Thou liftest to the stars all night 

And drinkest deep of heavenly dew, 
Then foldest in thy bosom close 

The sweet perfume thou gatherest there. 


— Lucy McDowe.t MinBuRN 
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I KNEW A MAN 


I knew a man who lived and worked 
And took the hurts — as you and I; 
Who loved the beautiful that lurked 
In small, low things as well as high; 
Who knew the rough of denim clothes, 
And too — the texture of the rose. 


I knew a man who scorned a gain 
That was not his by conscience right, — 
A square integrity — not vain 
Of righteousness in other’s sight ; 
Who sought a duty to engage 
And gave a service for a wage. 


I knew a man of rugged frame 
But by a gentleness refined ; 
Each act and courteous word became 
The noble context of his mind; 
Who lived to his beliefs, and then 
Respected other creeds and men. 


I knew a man who loved his friends, 

Who cherished all their hearts returned; 
Who knew the pleasure that attends 

The bounty of a friendship earned; 
A man who loved — who could not hate — 
And yet would measure all things straight. 


I knew a man whom children sought 
Alike for comforting and play; 

A man who to the aged brought 
The sunlight out of clouds of gray — 
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A low-voiced man of quiet cheer 
Who comforted by being near. 


I knew a man who lived and died 
Consistent with his conscience rule; 
A brave plain man who never tried 
To break the tenets of his school — 
A school where duty was the plan, 
And service graduates a Man. 


— P. R. MinaHan 
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RETROSPECTION 


Do you blame me that I told her all the story 
When the frost and snows of sadness 
Brought this gleam of sunny gladness 

In upon the grimness of the winter’s frozen glory? 


Do you blame me after all the years now vanished 
Since the long-gone day of parting — 
Every ominous fear upstarting — 
When the light and sunshine from my heart were banished! 


Do you blame me if my heart-strings vibrate faster 
When the waning summer flushes 
With the richness of her blushes, — 

Animation never caught in stone or plaster? 


Do you blame me now that I’ve grown cold and crusty — 
Flown spring’s light ecstatic feeling — 
With the chill of autumn stealing 

O’er me, as I wend my devious way and dusty? 


Do you blame me for the deeds long past recalling, 
Peering now from out the dimness 
Of the past, with lucid grimness, 

Like a pallid headstone when the shades are falling? 


Will you blame me when, with friends around consoling, 
Something vaguely seems approaching, 

Deeper shadows come, encroaching, 
And the dull ears hear a sound like church bells tolling? 


— P. R. Mtnanan 
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THE DEAD CAMP FIRE 


The sobbing sky in autumn grief 
Drenches the gray world with its tears; 
The sad wind fingers reed and leaf 
To sound the dirge of dying years. 


Beside the way a linden gray 
Complains above the soggy bed 
Of some dead fire of former day 
That splashed a summer’s night with red. 


The grimy ashes, drab, obscured, 

With vine and grass and weed beside, 
Remain the vestige that endured 

When all of warmth and radiance died. 


Ah, but some hand that fed this fire 
May hold its embers, keen with pain; 
Or, still as hands that builded Tyre, 
Be cold as ashes in the rain. 


— P. R. Minanan 
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ANTICIPATION 


How shall I greet you? 
O that I could be beautiful for you, 
O that I might become as wonderful as your dreams. 
I shall wear a new dress for you. 
Of a white cloud I shall fashion it, 
Catching the gossamer folds 
With a girdle of stars, 
Letting them fall in radiant ribbons 
From hip to ankle, 
To slender golden-sandaled feet. 
I shall wash my hair with the wind 
And mingle with its copper shimmerings 
A chaplet of delicate arbutus. 
In my eyes shall lie buried deep mysteries 
Of sapphire mountains and waters flowing under 
ashen skies at dusk. 
My hands shall hold a great lamp of carved ivory, 
And you shall taste the blood of crushed flowers 
When you kiss me. 
— Mapce MircHeLu 
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HE IS LIKE 


He is like the driving summer rain 
That draws a shroud over distant mountains. 
He is like the vibrant rose-burst of dawn. 
His eyes are like the glinting opalescence 
Of the winding reaches of rivers. 
His words are like traceries of intricate silver 
Gleaming in green mosses. 
His body is as hauntingly sweet 
As curved hills stained by sunset. 
He is like what is finer and stranger than any 
of these things, 
He is like himself. 
— Mance MircH etn 
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SCINTILLA 


My love is a roving wind 
Sneaking over the wall. 
He is a vagrant seeker. 
He advances in a fantastic dance 
Dashingly, trippingly, 
Swiftly pursuing. 
He rises, 
Twists, 
Slowly swerves, 
Peeps, 
Penetrates. 
The flowers are dead, 
The garden is scentless. 
Lead on! 
— Mapnce MitTcHELL 


FLOWERY ENGLAND 


I know a place where sweet primroses blow — 
With dear little violets — heads drooping low — 
Hiding their faces ’neath broad leaves of green 
Under the hedges, yet well I ween 

I could uncover each shining head, 

Fragrantly blooming in nature’s brown bed. 
Color and fragrance: precious to me! 

Under the hedges; over the sea. 


Over the hedges, warm rains dripping down 
Steadily, quietly over the town. 

I know a place where wild roses grow, 
Hedging a garden. There all a-glow 

Are bluebells, and gilliflowers crimson and gold 
With perfume and loveliness fair to behold. 

If I never more see you — flowers of my past — 
Perhaps I may find you in heaven at last! 


— PHorse A. NAYLOR 
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BOBBED HAIR 


When Mother bobbed her hair 

Dad didn’t really swear, 

As everybody thought he would; 

But he was in an awful mood, 

And sat around and sulked and sulked, 
And finally went to bed without a bite to eat. 
Sister cried at first, 

And then got mean as sin and skulked 
Around behind a chair 

And made a mouth at Mother’s hair; 
But even this was not the worst ; 

She said a word I won’t repeat. 

Old Buffalo, the Saint Bernard, 

Who lay before the fire, 

As though to show his canine ire, 

Got up and shook his hide, 

And stalked out into the yard 

And raised a dismal howl. 

That ancient pessimist, the owl, 
Rephled: 

‘*Tu-who — tu-whoo — tu-whooo!’’ 

Till Mother dropped upon her knees and eried. 
And then I knew that we had erred, 
And saw we all had been absurd. 


But Jack, our keen-eyed, wise canary, — 
Blessed little god-like fairy, — 

Hopped upon his singing perch, 

And looked askance, as though in search 
Of what had caused the gloom. 

He took the situation in, 
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And threw a glance at Mother’s hair 
As she was kneeling there in prayer, 
And though I thought I saw him blink, 
He did not seem at all to think 

She had committed sin. 

Instead he preened one yellow wing 
And fluttered out a tiny thing, — 

A little golden plume, — 

And then began to sing. 

Indignant at the poignant wrong, 
With vibrant darts and shafts of song, 
He shot the darkness from the room. 


I looked at Mother kneeling there 
And saw a halo on her hair 

Of love and sacrifice. 

And while I gazed I heard a sound 
And quickly turned and looked around 
And Dad was standing on the stair: 
‘‘Forgive me, dear, I did not mean 
To be so rude, and now declare 

I’m really glad you bobbed your hair ; 
There’s not a head with such a sheen 
This side of Paradise!’’ 


Then little Jack took one more peep 
And cuddled up and went to sleep. 


— Cotton Nor 
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PAWPAWS 


IT met a little mountain boy 
As I rode through the vale; 

His tiny sister trailed behind 
With pawpaws in a pail- 


I greeted him, ‘‘ How old are you?’’ 
He tipped his eap, ‘‘I’m six.’’ 

‘*Where do you live?’’ He smiled and said, 
‘*Oh, back there in the sticks.’’ 


Then, ‘‘Won’t you have a pawpaw, Sir, 
We gathered them to-day.’’ 

I did not like the fruit, but said, 
‘Why, thank you, if I may.’’ 


He held the pail of pawpaws up, 
‘*My sister here is four; 
Her birthday was last week,’’ he said, 
**Sir, won’t you have some more?’’ 
A jaybird blew his clarinet, 
A brown-thrush tried to trill; 
The boy went whistling down the path 
As I rode up the hill. 
— Cotton Nor 
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Musing tonight in that strange twilight zone 


That marks the space ’twixt sleep and waking hours, 

Vague thoughts and curious fancies have I known, — 
Voices have spoken, — long forgotten flowers 

Have shed their fragrance round me ; — evening bells 
Have rung again their old-time lullabys. — 

Softly I’ve listened to the lisp that tells 

Where still lakes elisten under starlit skies, 

Or where some ancient hemlock’s somber eleam 

Is dimly mirrored in some moonlit stream, 


Breathless | wait lest some returning sense 
Shatter the dream to daytime elements — 
Whate’er the breaking day may have in store, 
If these be dreams, God grant I wake no more, 


— Burton HASsELTINE 





FUNDAMENTALS 


What signifies the Virgin-birth so long 
As men are starving for the bread of life? 
So long as avarice and greed and strife, 
Instead of sympathy and love and song, 
Still dominate this sin-cursed world? What part 
Have articles of faith in righting wrong? 
What doctrine ever made a weak man strong? 
What dogma ever healed a broken heart? 


While I can hear the Master on the Mount, 
While I can see Him touch the blind to sight, 
I think I shall not elsewhere seek the Light 
Nor hold theology of much account. 
A cup of water in His name’s a deed 
That lifts religion far above a creed. 


— Corton Nog 


REINCARNATION 
(To 8. 8. N.) 


It may be that we lived and loved in ages long ago, 

And grazed our flocks together where Sicilian waters flow; 

Or watched the shepherd clouds and dreamed of pastures in 
the sky, 

Or played upon the rustic reed for lovers passing by. 

I may have been a Norman knight and you a Saxon queen, 

Who held the castle of my heart as part of your demesne ; 

Who knows but I was Romeo and you the Capulet 

That hated every Montague, my stainless Juliet? 

Or maybe I was Abelard and you were Eloise ; 

Perhaps we fled for life and love across the stormy seas. 

I do not know, I do not care, but this I ask of fate 

That I may never live again where you are not my mate. 

I could not see the glint of gold upon another’s hair, 

T could not know the joy of life unless I found you there. 

I would not have another’s head to rest upon my breast, 

I could not let another touch the lips that you have pressed. 

Reincarnation here on earth without your hair, your eyes? 

T could not know a second love beyond the shining skies. 


— Corton Nor 


EDUCATION 
(Dismissal time at a Negro College for Girls.) 


The negro girls filed down the aisle 
And each one took her seat 

And stacked her books up in a pile: 
Geometry Complete, 

French Grammar, Spanish, and a tome 
Of Tully Cicero ; 

I thought of Old Kentucky Home, 

And whistled Old Black Joe. 


A yellow flapper took her puff 
And powdered up her cheek ; 
Then stuck her fingers in her muff: 
** izzy, 

Is yeh did yuh Greek ?’’ 


— Cotton Nog 
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LOYALTY DAY 


Talk about melting pot — 

Eh? 

What? 

Say !— 

I’ve been out on the Avenue 
Watching the boys in dress review, 
And take it from me, 

They ’re winners — see? 

Now I know 

That Kaiser Bill 

Hasn’t a show 

In this world spill! 

Listen — 

Russian, Greek, Norwegian, Lap, 
Dutchman, German, Austrian, Jap, 
Spaniard, African, Persian, Mede, 
Dane, Hungarian, Serbian, Swede, 
Turk, Armenian, Finn, Chinese, 
Moor, Australian, Portuguese, 
Seotchman, Irishman, Englishman, Jew, 
Frenchman, Swiss, Italian, too — 
All these and more 

The colors wore, 

Shoulder to shoulder in khaki and blue, 
Marching away their bit to do — 
Welded unanimous, heart and voice, 
One for America, Land of their Choice. 
Talk about the melting pot — 

Eh? 

What? 

Say !— 
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Who fights America fights himself, 
Whether it be for power or pelf; 
All of the nations in one is She, 
The best and bravest in pedigree — 
See? 


Notice the casualty list today ? — 

Kh? 

Say !— 

Listen — 

Of course there’s Jones and Smith and Brown, 
But there’s also Galletti and Volf and Fowne, 
Ernst, Zimonides, Jansen, and Flynn, 
Nelson, Raebourne, Bergstrom, and Quinn, 
Ohlsen, Pulatsky, Levy, and Cohn, 

Ah Sin, Nara, DeVeau, and Doane, 

Ezra, Sharp Eagle, Gyori, and Oom, 
Jaecquem, LeFevre, Lisholz, and VanVroom — 
And these are only a few of those 

Who have been shot down by the Teuton foes, 
Who’ve bled in the fray 

For the U. 8. A. — 

Say! 

War with its myriad-murderous shocks 

Is more or less of a paradox, 

When men of all breeds are thus arrayed 
Against their brothers to bear the blade — 
When Greek meets Greek, 

And Jones meets Jones, 

Mere vengeance to wreak 

On each other’s bones! 

Talk about the melting pot — 

Eh? 
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What ? 
Say! 
If one of the nations so loses its mind 
As to want to lick all others combined, 
Why, Uncle Sam’s right on the job 
To play some very particular hob — 
His sons are back of him to a man — 
A mixed but undefeatable clan! 

And it seems to me 

That his stock must be 

A sort of racial strategy — 

See? 





— OLIVER OPDYKE 
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ADVERTISING OR LITERATURE 


Which moves me most I can’t be sure, 
Of these two fostered fads — 

The ads I read in literature, 
Or literature in ads. 


An ad says ‘‘Club Rates Burial Plan 
Is now the Funeral Craze’’ — 

Forthwith I hie me home to scan 
Bryant’s ‘‘Melancholy Days.’’ 


I con the sonnets poets sing 
Of love now past recall, — 

And out I go and buy a ring 
To give my girl withal. 


I read an ad that offers store 
Of gold in mining scheme, — 
I turn to Grimm’s old fairy lore, 
And lay me down to dream! 


I think on Herrick’s precious Prue, 
The dainties she could make! — 

Eftsoons I haste to buy me two 
Sweet junkets and a cake. 


An ad I see says: ‘‘People Fed 
On Premium Hams Grow Big’’ — 
I seek again, tho oft I’ve read, 
Lamb’s ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.’’ 


I read a tale by E. A. Poe, 
With mystery metaphored — 
And straightaway I needs must go 
And buy a Ouija Board! 
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And so, I’m puzzled on the whole, 
By copy hook and crook, 

For Roland Hall can touch my soul 
And Burns my pocketbook! 


L’ENVOL 


The ads, alas! that once we saw, 
Of Bacchus’ fountains pure, 

Are now prohibited by law, 
Except in literature. 


There ne’er was copy punch and flow 
Like Haig or Wilson plea — 

But now it is no more, and Oh! 
The difference to me. 


— OLIVER OPDYKE 


REINCARNATION 


I was certainly swank when [I lived on the bank 
Of the Yangtse-Kiang, with Confucius, 

And listened all day to the things he would say 

To us Chinks gathered round in a worshipful way, 
Till a thunderstorm came up to douche us. 


I lived in great ease on the river Ganges, 
In the days of the Swami Swaboda; 
We worshiped the sun, and we never got done, 
From temple to temple we’d go on the run, 
Till, exhausted, we reached our pagoda. 


’T was gorgeously fine in old Palestine, 

When I lolled on the banks of the Jordan; 
There was freedom galore, there were feasts by the score, 
Nobody much minded the clothes that I wore — 

And everything else was accordin’. 


I lived in swell style on the shore of the Nile, 
In the days of the farcical Pharoah ; 

I’d hike and I’d skid round an old pyramid, 

And get fresh with the Sphinx (as every one did), 
Without even a palm or sombrero! 


Perhaps it was grander to frisk by Meander 
And argue in Greek with Friend Plato — 

We’d talk and debate both early and late, 

And write our philosophy down on a slate, 
Then lunch on a Grecian potato. 


As a total imbiber, I lived on the Tiber, 
When the Romans were ruled by Claude Nero; 
I moved in his set, and you’re safe on a bet, 
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That I’m feeling the hangovers even yet, 
From the pace of that orgical hero! 


I resided au Seine in the noteworthy reign 
Of a Louis, just outside of Paris; 

An exquisite I at the court of the guy, 

Every luxury was mine that money could buy, 
With nary a bill to embarrass. 


My spirit just brims when I think of the Thames 
In the period of Edward the Seventh! 

We’d cruise on his yacht, or just like as not 

Go hunting in Scotland, get three-quarters shot, 
And break all commands but the ’leventh! 


I now, as you’re well aware, live on the Delaware, 
In the realm of the wonderful Woodrow; 
I’ve bonds past compare and stamps everywhere, 
I’ve knitting to do for the boys over there, 
And everything’s going as it should go. 


By this it is clear that I’ve had some career, 
For which I am grateful and wiser ; 

I’ve had many a shiver by many a river, 

But Gott has been good not to make me a liver 
On the Rhine in the reign of the Kaiser! 


— OLIVER OPDYKE 


COMIN’ BY THE RYE 


By-and-by, 

(In July), 
What shall I 
Do for High- 
Ball of rye 
When I’m dry? 
Shall I sigh? 
Shall I ery? 
Shall I die — 
Say Good-by — 
Graveyard hie? 
Me, O my! 
Why, O why 
Did they tie 
Up the rye? 


Rather, I 

Shall just lie 
With an eye 
Out to spy 

For some rye — 
Swat the guy 
Made us dry — 
Steal supply 
He’s laid by 
On the sly 

In some ‘‘Y”’ 
Hut to try. 

Let him die 
All awry — 
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Wholly shy 
Of his rye — 
I should sigh! 
Fie, O fie! 


Thus shall I 
Gratify, 
Satisfy, 
Liquefy, 
By-and-by, 
(In July), 
When I’m dry 
For the High- 
Ball of rye. 
Damn the guy! 
Dam the rye, 
So that I 
Can get by 
In July! 

— OLIVER OPDYKE 
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THE EDITOR SPEAKS 
(In Defiance of R. K.) 


If you can feel an author’s fine conviction, 
In poem, play, or essay that you read; 
If you can live a piece of brilliant fiction, 
And get a thrill from every noble deed; 
If you can’t quit a book, once you begin it, 
Until you know just what it’s all about; 
If you can love a book for good that’s in it, 
And go to it for help, year in, year out; 


If you can find a joy in juggling phrases, 
And have a great adventure with a word; 
If you can stare at copy till it dazes, 
And yet see beauty everywhere it’s blurred ; 
If you can polish every bloomin’ sentence 
As patiently as raindrops polish sand; 
And then discard them all without repentance, 
And start anew, with ready, willing hand; 


If you can everlastingly keep at it, 
Just for itself without a thought of fame ; 
If you can weigh advice, and not combat it, 
Then feed your inky offspring to the flame ; 
If you ean slave and drudge and, never shirking, 
Can keep your vision and the inner light ; 
If you ean fail and fail, yet keep on working, — 
The chances are you’ll sometime learn to write. 


— OLIVER OPDYKE 
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YOU LOVE ME 


You love me, yes, but oh! my dear, why do 
You seldom say the tender word that brings 
The love-light to the eye, and lends the wings 

Of romance to the tawdry hungry crew 

Of daily cares? Or voice the words that woo 
The weary spirit from the mundane things — 
That sear as winter-wind a heart that clings 

To you and finds the days are far too few? 


More sweet than zephyr lapping gentle sea, 
Or wild rose petal tapping trellis high, 

Are those dear memories, when so blissfully 

We sipped the nectar of divinity 
And dreamed that love like ours could never sigh — 
Come, kiss me, sweetheart, as in days gone by. 


— Mariz TELLO PHILLIPS 
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PITTSBURGH 


Along the murky sky the white clouds steam 

Above the muddy river and the hills. 

The smoking chimneys top the myriad mills 
Where brain and brawn are spent, as team on team 
Of toilers tend the furnace-fires, that gleam 

Again on lurid skies. The siren shrills — 

Out pour the men — another corps then fills 
The maw, to work, to weld the City’s dream. 


A dream of progress visioned by our age, 
Evolved by masterminds of industry 
And marshalled toilers working day and night. 
A dream, played out upon the Titan stage 
Of earth, through space, and over land and sea 
By Pittsburgh, Iron City’s giant might. 


— Marim TELLO PHILLIPS 
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A DREAM 


I feel the loneliness of empty rooms — 

The stillness, where but yesternight I joyed 
With love, the counterpart of mine. A void 

Unspeakable, reeking with chill of tombs, 

Where I shall walk alone henceforth ’mid fumes 
Of death, bereft, forlorn, hearth-fire destroyed. 
For he is dead — my second self — decoyed 

To dwell afar from me, while grief consumes. 


It was a dream, thank God! Not dead, but here, 
Beside me as of old, and I shall still 

Enjoy this wondrous boon — the love, the cheer 

Of comrade soul, solicitude so dear, 
As hand in hand, and hearts in tune, we thrill 
To love’s old song as sunset tops the hill. 


— Marig TELLO PHILLIES 


MY MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


What artist traced the crimson lines 
On waxen cups you grew 
To drink the sun and dew? 


Who wrought your woody stem to bear 
Your myriad flowrets high 
Where only tree-nymphs pry? 


Whose mother-heart stored food in buds 
Beneath the winter snow, 
In cloistered glade to glow? 


Dear modest mother quite unknown — 
Your lavish beauty spent, 
Is to your children lent. 


Beneath your roof-like leaves you shield 
Your darling baby buds 
From chill of winter floods. 


Rich solitude, which bears the fruit 
Poor poets are denied, 
In you exemplified — 


Cornelia-like in pride, you rear 
Your radiant wood-bouquet — 
‘These are my jewels,’’ you say. 


— Marin TELLO PHILLIPS 
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YE OLDE TIME HALLOWEEN 


Recollect ? 
When we were kids, 
On Halloween night 
How the Carrolls and Browns, 
All three families together, 
Had grand times? 
How we’d dive for apples? 
And quarters and dimes, 
And get soaking wet? 
And bite tallow candles 
As we missed the red pippins 
Circling around in a frame? 
Then to quiet us down, 
Dad offered a quarter 
To the one who did best 
At reciting a poem, 
Or singing a song? 
How Mame got the quarter 
Reeiting : 

‘‘The woman from over the Rhine 
Who solemnly answered ‘Nine’ 
To everything she was asked 
By the census-taker — 
As to husbands and children,’’ ete. — 
Recollect ? 

— Marie TELLO PHILLIPS 
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POETRY 
As running water seeks a level of the source, 
The poet ever speaks his mind in rhythmic course, 


Vibrating through the range of song as music floats, 
In cadences of changing rhyme or singing notes, 


But never rising higher than the vision keen, 
The voices heard, fire kindled, beauty seen, 


Or love of God and brother-man and all that earth, 
However great or small, to other life gives birth. 


— Marim TELLo PHILLIPS 
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IN CHERRY-BLOSSOM TIME 


A sudden gust of wind and rain 
Taps gently on my window pane. 

The passing cloud seuds swift away ; 
The dawn is breaking into day. 

With cherry blossoms on her breast 
And in her softest verdure drest, 
Earth smiles into the face of dawn, 
And lo! — another day is born. 

The sweet moist breath of budding vine 
Goes to the head like rare old wine. 

A robin hops across the lawn 

The while his eye is fixed upon 

A buneh of cherry blosoms fair 

That scent the chilly morning air. 
There he would build a cozy nest 
Wherein his mate may find her rest. 
The leaves unfold of frond and fern, 
And searlet tulips blush and burn. 
Ah! glorious day of budding life 

That comes to soften stress and strife. 


— Minerva K. PowrELL 
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A MIDSUMMER FANTASIE 


A hedge of lantana 

Just bursting with bloom, 
A casement flung wide 

To the sun in my room; 
Gay little butterflies 

Drifting hke down, 
Butterflies white 

And butterflies brown; 
Humming-birds darting 

Like spirits of light, 
Honey-mad bees 

Going wild with delight — 
Come and sing welcome 

This late summer day, 
For friends that I love 

Are just passing this way. 


— Minerva K. PowrELu 
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PERFECT FRIENDSHIP 


Even the walls of my little room 
Take on an added charm 
Because I think of you. 


I walked alone under a gray sky, 
Through the snow, 
To the home where a friend lay dead; 
But because of the feeling 
Of your presence, 
My heart sang. 
— MirIAM PERDUE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


She les on the strand by the Golden Gate, 
Outflung to the wind and the sea, 

With her arms outstretched to a glorious State, 
And her siren song so free: 


San Francisco, Queen of the West, 
Port of the World’s Desire, 

Haven where great ships come to rest, 
Bringing gold for your heart of fire. 


Great are your people that nothing can daunt, 
And great are your dreams come true, 

But greater than bounty where none can want, 
Is the love that we feel for you. 


— Mary Poweuu 
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TUMBLE-WEED 


The wind — calling — 


My stem is shght, 
The soil is light. 


The wind — calling — 


I roll around 
Upon the ground. 


The wind — calling — 


Over the field, 
I follow and yield. 


The wind — calling — 


J, tumble-weed, 
Must spread my seed. 


The wind — calling — 


Caught by a tree, 
I long to be free. 


The wind — calling — 


Dead in the hollow, 
I cannot follow. 


The wind — calling — 


— Ruta Cuay PRICE 


CINQUAINS 


J 
The ground 
Is stubborn, stunting 
The tulips that should have stemmed 
And flowered like Egyptian columns 
In the sun. 


1 
The pine-needle, 
Slender and smooth, 
Conceals an innate wildness; 
But a gesture of light unsheathes a serrated 
Sword. 


LTE 
The end 
Of the rainbow shatters 
Against the sharp, green grass; 
Each blade holds high a colorful 
Seintilla. 


IV 
Men decipher 
Hieroglyphics 
On ancient Egyptian tombs; 
But who can read the marks on the eggs 
Of a thrush. 
— RutH Cuay PRIcE 
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HARVEST 


The prairie, like a slough of green, 
Throws grassy sheets to catch the nod 

Of every breeze. We swim in odors and breast-high 
We tunnel through the goldenrod. 


The corn has won its tasseled bout 
And filled the prairie’s palm with grain; 

The sullen river far below, throws wild-path lures 
To rob the uplands of their fecund rain. 


The autumn threat is in each regiment 

Of haze, that lowers in ambush, past the blue, 
Soon the gaunt river drags the fields 

To bring their plunder to the mob and you. 


— ANDREA HoFER PROUDFOOT 
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LIVING RIVERS 


Unwind, O River, through me — 
Pour into my dales; 

And let your edges gash me — 
Ravine my placid vales! 


Rift me, tear me wide; 

Wash me in your floods; 
Then bring me boulders, 

Pine cones, pearls and buds! 


Dumb I stand and watch you 
Sweep and pass me by, — 

Me and the currents in me, 
That swash and weave and cry! 


— ANDREA HoFEeR PROUDFOOT 
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TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


We, whose little lives are run in narrow grooves, 

Do love to linger over high romance. 

And we, whose blood goes pounding through our veins 

In glad abundance, glow in praise-of him 

Whose days were hard-fought fights ’gainst listlessness, 

Whose nights were often passed in wakefulness 

Until the dawn appeared, and carts went rumbling o’er the 
stones. 


And always, too, we marvel at the pen 
From which flowed ever, words of cheer, of romance and of 
charm. 


And we whose burial on this globe 
Will doubtless be as countless others, 
Cannot but dwell in thought upon that day 


When up the palm-decked mountain 
Shoulder-high, they carried him 

Whose courage and whose romance, both 
Have helped to make the world a gladlier place 
In which to live, in which to die. 


— SAIDEE Forrest RATHBONE 
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BUTTERFLIES 


The gay, delightful gladsome things 

Come fluttering by with gold-tipped wings; 
They dip, they swirl, they soar on high 

In whirls of color ’gainst the sky. 


They came through wonderful degrees 

To be the fairy things one sees — 

By worm and cocoon to the earth 

And through the mystic change called birth. 


To revel in the sun’s bright rays 

And glad our eyes for some few days, 
And then no more the wings that fly 
In dashing spirals ’gainst the sky. 


— SAIDEE Forrest RATHBONE 


THE TIDE 


With a new moon for its chariot 
And a wind for its steed, 

The tide comes in with a gallop 
And leaves over marsh and creek 
A gleaming silver shield. 


— Marie E. Reppy 


A LAVENDER VEIL 


A lavender veil 
In a mystic way, 
Holds the memory 
Of an amber day. 


— Maris E. Reppy 
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THE PALMETTOES 


Gaunt 

With swords unsheathed, 
Like the vanguard 

Of an old cause 

They stand. 


The feud 
Between land and sea 
Ts ruthless. 


Defiant 

The palmettoes wave 
Swords that ring 
Like Damascus blade. 


— Marie B. REeppy 
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SONGS OF HERMIONE 


To Lanp 


Reveal, oh land, the brush to me 

Which dipped in glowing mid-day hues, 
The splendors of the radiant dawn, 

And dust of stars, and nectared dews, 
And sunset glories’ vintage wine, 

Then paints the flower and bird and bee, 
And blade of grass and fruit of vine 

And tints the shell from out the sea. 


Tell me the hand that wrought for thee 

The mighty sculptured shapes that speak 

From canyon’s deep, and cloud-wreathed peak; 
That fashions plumy grass and fern 

And fills with sweets the flower’s urn; 

That makes thy rugged bosom heave, 

Thy mountains stagger, bow and cleave; 

That drapes thee o’er with evening gray, 

And robes in rose at break of day. 

O Land, reveal to me, I pray! 
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To SBA 


O sing to me, oh sing to me, 

Thou crinkly, smiling azure sea! 

Thou whilom thundrous inky deep, 
Beneath whose billows legions sleep, — 

O siren with thy fatal lure! 

Whom men embrace while they abjure — 
Thou present, tender, glorious thing, 
Teach me to sing, teach me to sing! 


Teach me thy song, oh changeful sea, 

And why and when ’twas given to thee. — 
Teach me thy song, — its silver tones, 

Its awful bass and shuddering moans; 

Its chords which draw all men to thee, 
And when too late they turn to flee, 
Thine arms of death still hold them fast, 
To sink beneath thy waves at last! 


Thy gentler moods, oh sea, are such, 
That in thy soft but sure embrace, 

I love to feel thy silken touch, 

To hear the laughter of thy waves, 
To feel their kisses sweep my face 

As gleefully athwart they dart, 
And yet to count upon my breast, 

The throbbings of thy mighty heart, 
That still beats strong as thou dost rest. 
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To Sky 


Unmeasured vault of world-gemmed blue, 
From endless space through endless space vast spreading, 
Along the pearly Milky Way 
Beneath thy jewelled dome extending, 
My vision sees seraphic forms, 
A countless host, soft treading 
Out from star deeps in lines of light, 
Into star deeps unending! 


Wondrous, glorious lanterned sky, 
Tenting the glowing spheres set free! 
Stretching beyond the finite eye, 
Uncounted worlds are roofed in thee. 
Sphere sweeps by sphere from metered bounds; 
Sun burns on sun from measured zones; 
In finite curves worlds whirl their rounds, 
Howe’er so vast, each, limits owns. 


From sea, land reaches o’er to sea, 

From land, the sea spreads o’er to land; 
No limits are, oh sky, to thee, 

Boundless you came from the Giver’s hand! 
No host of earth, thy paths might tread, 

Eternal suns and star worlds through, 
Unless it be the risen dead, 

May pass triumphant thwart thy blue. 
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But under thy glow this Holy Night, 
While seraphs amidst thy stars are singing, 
My heart is filled with joy that is pain, 
As shepherds their humble gifts are bringing 
To lay by the glitter of Jewel and chain — 
Gifts of magi and prince and king — 
Gifts for Him in the lowly stall, 
Born this Night, to be ‘‘Lord of all!”’ 


— W. D. REEDY 
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NE PLUS ULTRA 


Ofttimes my shattered spirit grows apace, 
Seeming to span the wide-flung universe, 
And I should fly into the very face 
Of fate but that I dread an ancient curse 
Would be my heritage; I would pursue 
The thunderbolt unfastened in the storm, 
Wherein my stifled hopes take radiant form 
And old ambitions scintillate anew. 


But even as I soar with soul afire 

A voice of warning sounds, ‘‘ You shall not pass;”’ 
Just when I would attain my heart’s desire 

God’s blinding flash strikes swiftly home; alas, 
How frail my eraft, how poor a pilot I, 
Who crash back unto earth only to die! 


— HerBert HouaH REDEGAR 


EARTH’S LOVELINESS RETURNS WITH MEASURED 
TREAD 


The tulips stand in regimental rows, 

The storm clouds break in golden-vapored dew ; 
The blue-birds whispered songs of love renew 
And life is vibrant where the hawthorn grows. 
My heart alone is icebound, no urge shows 

To break its prison walls, to seek the blue 

Of hopeful skies; ah, if you only knew 

The emptiness of life from which love goes! 


Be swift to love, O soul, be slow to hate; 

The years creep stealthily, — they stole my lover; 
Where flowers have budded once and bloomed, has fate 
Been justly kind; although love’s spring be over. 
Earth’s loveliness returns with measured tread 

But O, the springtime of my heart is dead! 


— Euizaseru Davis RicHARDS 
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NEW ENGLAND BIRCHES 


Through far uneven vista the tall, lean 
White birches listen in the autumn lull, 
Ensilvering the mountainside, the dull 

Elusive depth of wandering ravine, 

And crevice shadowy with threads of green, 
On roads twilit with their own wonderful 
Pale light, while old Monadnock, visible 

From every turn, lifts regally between 
The farthest edges of their brushy heights 
Where, now and then, pulsating amber lights 

Glint farewell touches to the cool, soft gray 

Of woody distances and winding way, 

Thrilled with the stillness and the dark-eyed smile 
Of serried birches mile on slipping mile. 


— GENESSEE RICHARDSON 
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DEFERRED 


I will not grieve for you while autumn lingers, 
Trailing her scarlet fringe across the land; 
I cannot break my heart while purple grapes are twining 
Through twisted branches of the ripe-red haw; 
Not while the woods are full of gold and crimson glory, 
And distant hills grow dim in smoke-blue mist ; 
There is no room for loss when every sumac 
Strikes sudden radiance to heart grown drear, 
When sunsets fill the sky with fire-shot amber, 
And opal twilghts fade to primrose dusk: 
I cannot grieve for you while autumn lingers, 
But, oh, the time comes . . . when I must! 


— Lpexim DEAN ROBERTSON 
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OUT OF THE PAST 


O little ancient lantern-lights 
Of little ancient towns, 

What wondrous stories you could tell 
Of days when kings wore crowns. 


Along some old fantastic street 
What fetes were yours to light; 

And when de Medici crept forth 
For rendezvous with night. 


What halting shadows did you fling 
Across his crooked way ; 

Your shining eyes are somber now 
But they have had their day. 


You’re hanging in the antique shop, 
Where dust is growing bold, 

But life and love pass much the same 
Down streets you watched of old. 


— ANNE MatTHILDE ROBINSON 
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ANSWER 
Some one has said ‘‘A tiny prayer 
Is so afraid of everywhere’’ 


I am a prayer, a wee frail thing 
So small I scarce have breath to sing, 


Yet I am not afraid to go 
Straight up to God, because I know 


I’ll find a welcome set for me, 
With singing prayers about His knee. 


And all the great prayers, strong and tall 
Will help each little one to crawl 


Within love’s universal heart, 
Of which the tiniest is a part. 


How could a small prayer be afraid 
Of aught except not being prayed! 


— ANNE MATHILDE ROBINSON 
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WINTER SCENES 


THE WATER-OAK 


The Water-oak still wears its leaves — 
A scarlet coat now faded brown, 

With patches and with ragged sleeves; 
And, like an old age-stiffened clown 
Too old for dancing, with a sigh 

He watches smoke wraiths whirling high 


Above the roofs and notes the grace 

With which they sway and sometimes turn 
To fling away a veil of lace. 

Old memories begin to burn, 

But at the northwind’s whistled note, 

He buttons close his ragged coat. 


Tue Bircu 
Springtime wooed her with soft green leaves, 
Autumn gave her a crimson shawl, 
Winter offered her glistening gems — 
Carven crystals . . . she took them all. 


She loved the gift that springtime gave 
But laid it, withered, on summer’s grave. 
She wore the shawl of flaming thread, 
Then flung it aside and quickly wed 


Old winter, to take from his treasure store, 
Jewels and happiness evermore. 

But winter is dying and, love unknown, 
Faded and bare she stands alone. 


— WHITELAW SAUNDERS 
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THE POET 


He owns a richer treasure 
Than any fabled king 

Who in the pale sea twilight 
Has heard a swan girl sing. 


He bears a heart of April 
The grim years may not mar 
Who hides beneath his pillow 
The shipper of a star. 


— ANTOINETTE SCUDDER 
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A TEA ROOM ON THE BOARDWALK 


The fog is drifting past in feathery coils 
And beading every pane with moisture fine 
Until the yellow-shaded lamp must shine 
Through a flawed topaz ring. . No dampness spoils 
Our keen enjoyment while the kettle boils 
And the crisp waffles smoke. For at the Sign 
Of the Honeysuckle there’s a spell benign 
To save us from the present’s weary toils. 
Old lustre ware like true rose-copper takes 
The light, and cups like eggshell lanterns glow. 
While on the plate which holds the sugar cakes 
A prim, hoop-skirted dame of long ago 
Among sweet-peas and tall snapdragon makes 
Her solemn courtesy to an old-time beau. 


— ANTOINETTE SCUDDER 
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EVENING ON THE NILE 


The sun was down and yet I could not face 
The spray his sudden plunge had upward thrown, 
Like molten gold it tingled to the bone. 
I turned my swimming eyes and strove to trace 
The Libyan hills that gemlike rimmed the place 
Where black browed Hathor wandering alone 
Let fall unclasped her opal-studded zone 
To meet her star-girt lover’s swart embrace. 
The Bird of Horus on dark wings and wide 
Floated above the water. And to me 
His shrill sweet call across the amber tide 
Came faint — then fainter yet. It seemed to be 
A baffled spirit who forever cried 
At golden portals of eternity. 


— ANTOINETTE SCUDDER 
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LOVE AND PREJUDICE 


Kind love met prejudice one day, 

And she invited him to come her way, 

And dwell within her mansion of love 
Which was given her from heaven above. 
Prejudice looked at love and shook his head, 
And in these words he scornfully said: 
‘“My supreme dignity is of such 

It would not permit me to come in touch 
With you in your lowly place 

Or I would be in utter disgrace.’’ 


Love replied, ‘‘My heart is always right 
And I serve humanity with delight. 

To everybody I am good and kind, 

And in life I have no color-line.”’ 

Old man prejudice went on his way, 

And not another word he had to say. 

Love bade him adieu and gave a smile, 
And she said, ‘‘He will learn after a while 


That in this great world of sin, 

Uncouth predudice will never win.’’ 

He looked upon good women and men 
And hatred comes out that is within; 
But love brings happiness to the soul, 

In life she will reach the highest goal. 
These are the last words to me she said: 
‘*T shall live on when prejudice is dead.’’ 


— EuceEne D. SEALS 


WAVES ON THE BEACH 


See them come! 

Gay children racing toward the shore, 
Their aprons filled with glowing shells 
And bits of grey-green seaweed. 

On they skip 

With sparkling eyes and joyous shouts 
Until they lay their treasures at my feet, 
Then scamper back to play. 


— Marrua LyMAn SHILLITO 
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COUNTY FAIR 


Now will this green turf lose its splendid cloak, 
Shorn of its grass by restless, tramping feet: 
Feet that are weary of the stubble-fields 
And the sting of summer heat. 


The flapping banners on the snowy tents 
Intrigue this curious throng of prairie folk; 

The fair-ground smells and sounds have charm for him 
Who has shed the toiler’s yoke. 


For here he sees the horse that drags his plow; 

The cow that gives him food; the cock that crows; 
Here he is filled with pride because of corn 

Which has ripened on his rows. 


Here he may see brown loaves his women baked ; 
Gaze upon fruit more luscious than his own — 

See ripened-grains that grew on hillside soil 
Where his neighbor’s seed was sown. 


This is a time for red and green balloons, 
Jockeys in colors, raucous trumpet shrieks; 
Women that walk tight ropes in spangled gauze 

And clowns with their chalky cheeks. 


This is a holiday for toiling ones; 

Hay has been cut and stored within the mow — 
Barley and oats are safe within the shock 

And man needs a playtime now! 


— Jay G. SigémunpD 
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HUNGER 


I feel the need of you so great today 
My soul cries to my body in its pain, 
And flesh and muscle, brain and heart, reply, 
On quest again. 


I would reach out, and thrust back gold of sun 
And cloud, sky’s stormy grief that understands, 
And realm on realms of blue I would divide 
With my bare hands. 
— VIRGINIA STAIT 


IN A CEMETERY 


I cannot love these trim and ordered graves, 
Set in straight rows, each with its monument, 
So heavily defying earth’s intent, — 

The deep oblivion that the still dust craves. 

I would le lonely by the singing waves; 

Or in rare company — where soldiers spent 
Their delicate lives, and rest content 
With their rude crosses, built of rotting staves. 


Leave me unknown where long sweet grasses stir, 
With flowers and little wild feet overrun; 

Where the spring wind shall be my messenger, 
Voicing the radiant freedom I have won. 

Let the wide planet be my sepuleher — 
My casual ministrants her storm and sun. 


— Marion CoutHouy SMITH 
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RETROSPECT 


“You being gone, how should I find your mate 
For gentle thought and brave imaginings?’’ — 
So once I sang; but soon those vivid wings 

Were spread in flight beyond my little gate. 


‘*How should the forest set its music free 
Lacking the wood-thrush, with his silver call ?’’ — 
I asked: but now on eager ears may fall 

No single note of that spent melody. 


For you are gone; and neither prayer nor art 
The laughter of your presence may restore. 
But yet your spell is with me as before; 

Your music conquers silence in my heart. 


— Marion CoutTHouy SMITH 


SONG OF THE HERD-MAIDEN 


My fairy prince had lost his cap 
Along the upland way ; 

The wind that swept it from his curls 
Was blowing toward the day. 

No shadow veiled his searching eyes, 
Nor hid their starry blue; 

My fairy prince went running by, 
And looked me through and through. 


I came across the valleys deep, 
He fled along the height; 
I think I never saw a soul 
That gave so clear a light. 
My herd was scattered through the fields ; 
He gave no hand to me; 
He only smiled as he went by — 
So gallant and so free. 


His smile was drawn from morning skies, 
So sweet it was and sure ; 

And yet I guessed that he had wept, 
To keep its hght so pure. 

Why should I meet a fairy prince, 
To change my night and day? 

The wind that swept across his curls 
Has blown my heart away! 


— Marion CoutHovuy SMITH 
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POPLARS 


Trees of old mystery and the deeper dream, 

Straight, yearning spires, that lure the morning gleam, 
Rooted in earth, but straining from its hold, 

Sun-led forever, yet forever cold; 


Massed like tall hedges of the land of shades, 

The guardians of immortal everglades; 

Friends of still waters and of quiet air, 

Lifting, hke priests, thin hands of passionate prayer; 


Through your light leafage, shaken with desire, 
The white spheres pierce you with invading fire ; 
The shy old gods peep round your ancient boles, 
Still questioning your remote, unanswering souls. 


The thought that folds you is like childhood’s sense 
Of visioned lands, untraveled and immense, 

Where narrow easements, set in lonely towers, 

Frame wild white faces, through the uncounted hours. 


You stand like sentinels at some magic gate; 

I pass you, challenged by your silent state, 
Leaving the forests and the intimate streams 

For your rapt presence and your songless dreams. 


— Marion CoutHouy SMITH 
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THE BELLS OF SANTA FE 


The little bells of Santa Fé that ring 
In strident tones the call to prayers each day, 
Swing high in latticed towers along the way 
Where wagon trains once came adventuring. 
Where men on creaking saddles spurred to bring 
Good cheer along this trail of yesterdays 
Are broken walls that still recall forays 
And death, beneath blue skies most ravishing. 


In those far days, San Miguel’s glorious bell 
Proclaimed its daily mission without fail; 
And wild alarums from low adobe tower 
Pealed forth; or sounds of joy, or tolling knell; 
As faithfully far out upon the trail, 
Its voice reverberated with sweet power. 


But now it stands quite silent, useless where, 
It stands on puncheon logs inside the door 
By which it fell one day; staked to the floor 
Like trussed and captive bird denied the air 
In lieu of little jangling bells that wear 
One’s patience with much ringing, its clear note 
Would make the peaks and fastnesses remote 
Resound with mellow echoes everywhere. 


O, build upon this spot a tower of stone! 
Swing high the bell, commemorating years 
Long since, when joy walked hand in hand with woe 
And terror vied with happiness; its tone 
Will banish as of old all nameless fears, 
And with each passing hour more precious grow. 


— Grace D. SPERLING 
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GUMBO LILIES 


Oh, why do many perfect things 
In lonely places grow? 
A prairie rose, a bird that sings, 
Or crocus under snow? 
And there are slopes of tumbled stones, 
Where gumbo lilies wave 
Pink waxen blossoms through white bones, 
That mark some maverick’s grave. 
It is a barren lonely place 
Where nothing else will grow; 
On banks above the swirling race 
Of rapids there below; 
Where wild free notes of meadow-lark 
Lilt freely through the day, 
And prairie-dogs sit up and bark 
And little gophers play. 
Rattlers uncoiled — forgetting foes — 
Lie here supinely still, 
Content to bask among the rows 
Of lilies on a hill 
Where lethal silence overpowers, 
And gentle breezes blow ; — 
Oh, why do such exquisite flowers 
In these lone places grow? 


— Grace D. SPERLING 
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INTERLUDE 


On Shasta stand the giant pines, 
Flinging aloft green leaves 

That surely touch the glacial snows 

Upon the mountain’s diadem, 
And there twine living wreaths. 


Their topmost branches seem to sway 
To rhythms divinely wrought. 

Unheeded are the nagging winds 

That tug and whine to bend them low, 
And fret themselves for naught. 


But latent interludes released, 
Descend from unknown spheres; 

And vibrant trunks with mystic power 

Convey what loving hearts must know, 
Who wait through lonely years. 


Beloved, from those unseen realms, 
That death alone unbars, 

Do you send mystic messages 

Still vital with dear love for me 
By trees in tune with stars? 


— GrRacE D. SPERLING 
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THE CHIMES OF ST. MICHAEL 
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Ring, bells of St. Michael! 
In mellow tones ring! 
From your rafters and lattice of stone. 
But sing little silver bells, 
Silver bells, sing! 
While deep throated voices intone. 


Ring chimes of St. Michael! 

O joyfully ring! 
From your great belfry peal forth a song! 
But sing little silver bells, 

Tenderly sing, 
For my true love has waited long. 
Hush! chimes of St. Michael, 

No cadences ring, 
I mourn for my dear love; O toll! 
But sing little silver bells, 

Oh, softly sing! 
When you speed my uncharted soul. 


— Grace D. SPERLING 
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CIRCLE 


My love gave me an ancient gem, 
A topaz cabochon ; 

That once belonged to some sweet maid 
In far away Ceylon. ° 

From gardens under southern stars, 
To our tempestuous skies 

It brings confined in lambent flames, 
Impassioned memories. 


I often wonder when I’m gone 
Who’ll wear it?) Ah, who knows. 
But should it flash again for one 
Where the tide of India flows, 
Its rays will bring an afterglow 
Of concentrated light, 
To penetrate with sudden fires 
My long nepenthe night. 


— GrRacE D. SPERLING 


ALI THE STANDARD-BEARER 


The army sleeps! Though Ali heard 
The din of snarling camel ire, 

And startled ery of desert bird, 

He still reclined quite undisturbed 
Before his scanty fire. 


His hawk-like face and raven hair 
Framed flashing eyes that proudly shone, 
When, mounted on his camel mare — 
Milk white she was, without compare — 
Prince Feisal’s flag was flown. 


But now he gazed above his head 
Where myriad worlds are wont to ply 

Along the star-dust paths that shed 

Pale lights upon a winding thread 
Spun out beneath the sky. 


And ever toward a strip of green 

It wound, to palms that drooped above 
A desert tent — a spot unseen 
Far on the Nejd by foes, now keen 

To wreck his home and love. 


Though none more brave or fiercely bold 
Than Ali and his Bedouin band, 

Sweet thoughts alone now hold 

Possession of his heart; thoughts old 
As his own desert land. 


*“O heart of my desire, my flower! 
I love thee! dost thou hear? 


This is the time for love, the hour 
When I would have thee near. 


‘‘Oh, reach through shadows of the night 
Thy little tender hands; 

Their satin touch will guide aright 
My heart and caravans. 


‘“Give me thy heady lips of wine; 
Thy cheek upon my face ; 

Sweet, let thy soul be merged in mine, 
Engulfed in my embrace. 


‘«Shellabi mishmish! * would that I’’ 
But with these tender words, he slept; 
While splendidly across the sky 
That seemed the world to glorify, 
An Arabian moonlight swept. 


— Grace D. SPERLING 


*<¢ Beautiful apricot?’ —an endearing expression among the Arabs. 
The apricot is considered their most luscious fruit. 
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THE LOVER 


My horse and I have traveled far today; 
The sun shone hot and pitiless on me, 
The water holes more distant seemed to be 
And menacing each thing along the way. 
I hated you, my desert! but, ’tis past; 
For now your molten sun is less unkind 
And night brings her caress; a cooling wind 
Stirs near my cheek, and airs that steal o’er vast 
And devastating desert sands are filled 
With rare perfumes from earth’s warm breast, that rise 
Like incense from an ancient sacrifice 
In challices of cloisenné distilled. 


The moon reveals a myriad little lives; 
I hear them whisperingly or boldly 
Or plaintively call and answer; for we 
Are not alone; each breathing thing contrives 
To bear us company — my horse and me. 
The moon with nonchalance has sailed away, 
And now the constant stars in bright array 
Watch over us through night’s blue canopy. 


The cooling winds, the little whispering things, 
The wondrous spaces and God’s nearness, too, 
Bring my thoughts back from sordid day to you 

My tawny desert; my heart softly sings 

With joy, and in response the calm night brings 
A note of exaltation; when you woo 

With all the magie of your tender might, 

I yield to your sweet spell, O desert night! 


— GRACE D. SPERLING 
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THE LONE CLOUD 


Lone wanderer of the sky 

That doth in yonder heaven fly 
Companionless, so far away, 

I wonder that you roam 

And drift up there alone, 
Resenting not a friendless day. 


The radiant sun is gone, 

But ever still thou sailest on — 

On toward the great and golden west; 
Friendless throughout the day, 

Thou hast never sought to stay — 

To stay and seek an earthly rest. 


— HARTLEY STEVENS 
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CONFIDENCE 


What will the future bring to me? 
Ah, who ean tell! Ah, who can tell! 
Its days and months and years to be. 
Are like a vast uncharted sea, 
Where boisterous waves may rise and swell; 
Where treacherous currents, sunken reefs, 
And all the dreaded dangers dwell, 
But this I know, and know it well, 
That God is there! That God is there! 


And so my barque, though small and frail, 
Is launched in faith and confidence. 
Though dark the sky and rough the gale, 

I’ll steer my course and will not quail, 
Through every stress and circumstance 
*‘T am the captain of my soul.’’ 
And shall in peace and safety sail. 
To reach the port I cannot fail. 
My Pilot’s here! My Pilot’s here! 


— Emiuie D. STONEHILL 
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PATRIOTISM 


Oh, do not say ‘‘My country, right or wrong,”’ 
But, ‘‘Oh, my country 

May thy statesmen ever be mght 

In purpose and intent ; 

Seeking God’s guidance, 

And following the golden rule. 

And if, by some mischance, they err, 

May they with true nobility, 

Be swift to own their fault 

And rectify the wrong.”’ 


Oh, do not say, ‘‘My people over all,’’ 
But, ‘‘Oh, my people, 
May we ever strive 
To that exalted state of righteousness 
That obligates to service: 
And with hearts purged from 
Petty prejudice 
And filled with sympathy, 
With outstretched hands 
Own all men brothers.’’ 
— Emiure D. STONEHILL 
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TO JOHANNA AND OCTOBER 


All the world is a riot of color, 

On this red and gold day of the year, 
The summer-time roses still linger, 
The chrysanthemums are here. 


There’s a snap in the air 0’ mornings 
And a hush in the star-lit night. 

The earth is under a magic spell 

And tingles with delight. 


But sweeter than all the sweetness, 
And brighter than all the gold, 
And dearer than all the treasures, 
Is one that we have and hold. 


May the gift of a past October, 

That is ours for ever and aye, 

Be crowned with blessings as varied 
And rich as this autumn day. 


— Emuiuie D. STONEHILL 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


Sister dearest, the thought of you, 
Changes the darkest skies to blue; 
Banishes care and makes each day 
As full of hope as budding May. 


And whether you are near or far, 
Your symbol is the evening star, 
The pink and gold of sunset skies, 
The graceful flight of butterflies, 
The steady poise of seagull’s wing 
And every hopeful, helpful thing. 


On this dear day that gave you birth 
And helped to brighten this old earth; 
With June-time roses, fair and sweet; 
With happy hearts we warmly greet, 
And wish you all good wishes true, 
Repeated every day anew. 


— Emiuizt D. SToNEHILL 
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TO EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Oh soul divine, in tenement of clay, 

That graced this earthly sphere for a short day, 
Yet lived a thousand years in that brief time 
Of poignant misery and joy sublime. 


Heroie soul, that could arise and break 

The fetters that would bind you fast and make 
Those chains a steep stairway by which to climb 
To heights of artistry and deathless rhyme. 


Intrepid soul, adventurous and free, 

That took the universe for your itineracy ; 
Loved far-off Pleiades and Orion, 

And roamed the seas with wild Euroclydon. 


Oh spirit bright, hke heavenly Aphrodite, 

Your potent scepter swayed with magic might 

Over loveliness distilled by beauty’s breath, 

The rainbow and the storm; love, springtime, death. 


Beloved soul; in school and field and mart 

You are enshrined within your country’s heart. 
Immortal soul: in every land and clime 

Men sing your praise, and will through endless time. 


— Emiuie D. STONEHILL 
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TO A MOCKING-BIRD 


High in the orange-tree, I heard you sing; 
Your voice was golden as the rising moon, 
Your song as tender as some old love-tune. 

A hush of wonder fell on everything, 

While waxen blossoms, trembling, seemed to fling 
Their perfume on me. Did my senses swoon, 
Drugged with the beauty of your royal boon? 

Then you were gone on strong and speeding wing! 


Ah, bird! The rapture that may force a tear. 
Joy ean be solemn as the birth of pain, 

A pleasure moving as the greatest care, 
A soothing sorrow, sweet as summer rain. 

I murmured as I met a star’s cold stare, 
‘‘Gracias’’ that you sang not quite in vain. 


— Rupert TOURNEY 
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IN THIS DIM GARDEN 


Now may ye pass from off the dusty street, 
In this dim garden while the shadows fall; 
Hark to dear secrets whispered in the call 
Of bells that echo with far music sweet. 
About the fountain, where pale waters beat, 
The peacocks strut. Enchantment touches all; 
A subtle charm that stays the wayward feet 
Under the sun-bleached cedars by the wall. 


O hidden beauty, wake within the rose! 
Unseen? Yet potent as some southern wine, 

Lo, from the hills, a gypsy wind-voice blows 
A half-remembered song from shores divine. 

If thou couldst bind it for thy soul’s repose 
And offer it to others line by line! 


— Rupert TOURNEY 
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TO MY WIFE 


Together with you, my Bringer of Cheer, 
All heedless of loss or of gain, 

The hope on my path where shadows appear, 
And brave through the wind and the rain. 


Our ways may run east, our ways may run west, 
All heedless we’ll follow the gleam. 

Though rough be the trail, together we’ll quest: 
So lost in the lure of our dream. 


As wistful as winds that wander afar, 
We’ll gypsy where beauty has trod, 
And follow the trysting-lght of our star 

Across the veiled valleys of God. 


Then, eager with you though skies are unclear ; 

Still eager with you, though darkness draw near, 

Together with you — what have I to fear? 
Still brave in the wind and the rain. 


— A, FRANciIS TRAMS 
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THE POET 


If only I had the poet’s heart, 
His hungry, anointed eyes, 

I’d bring to you with his magie art 
The lift of the lucent skies. 


The whispers and dreams of rainy days, 
The soul of a godless town, 

The tangled web of the drabs and grays, 
And gold when the night shuts down. 


The beauties that lure on hills of dream, 
The ghosts of the empty room — 

The sudden glory and radiant gleam 
Of life at the riven tomb. 


— A. FRANcIsS TRAMS 
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IN QUEST OF BEAUTY 


I go in quest of beauty 
Wherever I may find it, 
And on the pages of my heart 

And memory I bind it. 


Beauty, nature’s gift to earth, 
My truant heart has captured, 
And ever now a wanderer 
I follow on enraptured. 


Over mountains, hills and vales 
And through the tangled woods, 

Reflected flames of evening sun, 
Or where blue midnight broods. 


Listening only to a voice, 
To a mystic song, 
Ever now a wanderer 
All my life long. 
— Exveraa Mar TAaYLor 
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SUNRISE ON A JAPANESE TEMPLE 


On a crest of holy ground 

With the forest circling round 

Is a temple rising fair 

In the warm, enchanted air ; — 

All its wood is grey and old 
But les softened in the haze 
While the sun’s transporting rays, 

Wreathes its smiling face with gold. 


There a holy silence falls 

On the consecrated walls, 

Save the zephyrs through the trees 

And the wind-bells’ melodies : — 

There within her calm retreat 
Where the golden lillies blow 
Heaven breathes her peace below 

And the birds sing long and sweet. 


O strange faith where millions grope 
In the light of ancient hope! 
Leave me still thy veiling mist, 
Nature’s kind impressionist ; 
Lose the dross and let me hold 
Just thy loving kindly light; 
Let the shadows rest in night, 
Give me morning’s glimpse of gold. 


— WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN 
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TO MY WEE TOT 


Pretty little silken threads 
Make a cover for your head; 
Pink and white, a touch of blue 
Lends a bit to tinting you. 


A rose-bud rested where it fell — 
Angels dropped it, who can tell — 
Left a little print of red — 

‘“My baby’s mouth’’ I said. 


Down and silk and cotton-ball, 
Wool of lambs — ah, not at all 
Do they suggest how soft you rest, 
How you feel upon my breast. 


Baby, baby, baby mine! 

May our heart-strings intertwine, 
May they tangle and hold fast; 
Oh, what joy is mine at last! 


— LuLu FrRaANcES WARNER 
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ISLE OF ROMANCE 


Sad heart, be still! The sun is bright, 
’Tis but a cloud that dims the light ; 
The soul might seem accursed by fate, 
But somewhere romance lies in wait. 


Awake! awake! O slumbering eyes, 
Behold the stars up in the skies 

Are kissing lips of one so true, 

Who surely waits somewhere for you. 


Dear soul, keep faith, response is sure 

To meet the love that’s true and pure; 
Then lsten not to grim despair, 

But find the love that waits somewhere. 


O weary hands! pick up the strings 
That hold you to romantie wings, 
And fly away to Romance Isle, 
Where love is waiting all the while. 


— Trssa WEBB 


TWILIGHT ON LITTLE HILLS 


Twilight comes stealing upon little hills, 
The day softly creeps into rest. 

Slowly but surely the trees become still, 

Flowers are throbbing with passionate thrill, 

Nor is the voice of a poor whip-poor-will, 
As the sun stains the skies in the west. 


Gloaming is falling upon little hills, 
The blue of the sky turns to gray. 
Silently creeping in heaven above 
Stars that will twinkle on romance and love. 
Fain to be kissed are the beauties that rove 
In the breeze at the close of the day. 


Beauty is blending upon little hills, 

The sun etches clouds with a gold. 
Dreams take the shape of a promise divine, 
Waiting the hour when the moon and stars shine, 
Love sings a lullaby, garlands entwine 

As marvels of twilight unfold. 


Idly, I dream again of little hills, 

Their treasures and joys that entreat. 
Music that flows from a small rippling stream, 
Where shadows of love in mirrored spots gleam, 
And visions of rapture and eestasy beam, 

A country where life is complete. 


— Tressa WEBB 


BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 


O autumn, speak! Why do they call you drear ? 
Your golden days of sweet pervading scent ; 
Then why should you be called with such lament 

The melancholy season of the year? 

Your beauties and your marvels so appear 
In blazing colorings magnificent ; 

Your elms and sumach in enravishment, 

And maples flaunt their colors far and near. 


The glow of purple, yellow, brown and red, 
And green that’s softened by a veil of haze 
Spread magie scenes of beauty overhead ; 
Emblazoned tints of glorious autumn days. 
To give to man these marvels one by one, 
And hold the secret still how it is done. 


— TrssA WEBB 
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THE PRAIRIES 


Oh, give me the far sweep of prairies, 
Their spaces serene and vast; 

The life-giving dew, and the varying hue 
Of their sweet-scented, sun-curing grass. 
Oh, give me the strength of the north wind, 

The calm of the stars on high. 
Oh, give me the breadth of the prairies, 
The ineffable blue of their sky. 


— HuupsaH Lucite WINSTED 
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NORTH DAKOTA SUNSETS 


Such beautiful tints in the western skies! 

Purple and gold and the deepest rose, 
Crimson and scarlet the heavens suffuse 

Where the sun of the prairies sinks to repose ; — 
Spaces where lingering daylight plays 

With the skirts of night in her sombre gown, 
Spaces where gathering mists hang low 

Ere the shadows of night come drooping down, — 
Such, North Dakota, thy sunsets are — 
Spreading their glory near and far, 

Flooding the soul with a holier peace 

That lingers long after the daylight shall cease! 


— Huupan Lucite WINSTED 
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THE WHITE ROSE 


O beautiful rose, opulent with bloom, 
Driving away shadows and gloom, 

I long for May’s return and sing 

Of the white rose that follows spring. 
What can be sweeter at evening’s close 
Than the fragrance of the white rose! 


O beautiful rose, I love you so! 

How I like to see you grow. 

You resemble a bride’s satin dress; 

Feel like a baby’s soft caress. 

Though I stand for hours enchanted by, 
Never does your wonderful eclat satisfy. 


O beautiful rose, so pure and white, 
Seattering perfume day and night; 

Soon your soft white petals will fall 

And drift down near the garden wall; 
Children playing and skipping around 
Will trample your petals into the ground. 


O beautiful rose, with your satin face, 
Hid in the vines that interlace ; 
Flinging your petals so sweet 
Like snow-flakes at my feet, 
A bloom serene as the sunset sky — 
How I hate to see you die! 
— BERNICE WILBURN 


SWEET CHILD 


I like you so, I want to know: 
Who put the 
Violets in your eyes 
That rival azure skies; 
What fairy touched your lips 
Whose beauty doth eclipse 
The color of the rose? 


I like you so, I want to know: 
Tell me, do you suppose 
Really, anyone knows? 


I like you so, I want to know: 
What crystal 
Fount they bathed you in 
When angels made your skin; 
What fairy spun your hair 
So fine and, oh, so fair — 
Of sunny, golden hue? 


I like you so, I want to know: 
Tell me, is’t fair to you 
To love you as I do? 
— J. Roy ZEIss 
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DECRIED 


Of beauty there will be always, 
Flesh and of tree; 

Of fruit there will be always, 
Flesh and of tree — 

Until Apollo hides his face 

And earth becomes a desert place. 


Canst see it in the laden bough — 
Canst see it in the waving field — 

Canst see it in the Maiden — now? 
Because a son for God she yields? 


Fie! Thou wert a barbarian! 


For pollen blown by winds 
In summer roundelay, 
Frail Lotus-flower flesh, 
Condemn thee ? — 
Condemn the Madonna? 


—J. Roy Zeziss 
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ETHEREAL 


Philospher, tell me not life is space 
Void of all save embracing harmonies, 
Where time is naught, nor exist state or place, 
But unity of spirit, pleasantries ; 
Where strange graces envelop the senses 
If be there such. For fain would I believe 
Eternal beauty vivid incenses 
The ethereal soul forevermore ; 
And, exultant, perhaps err and receive 
Not elysian felicity ; more — 
Be banished. But come now, we talk, we dream, 
It avails us nothing, for we know not. 
We dream of what we talk or what may seem 
Dreams, and talk. We are finite and know not. 


— J. Roy ZErss 


MOTHER 


Whose hands are ever busy, 

Whose feet are ever going, 
From sun-up ‘til sun-down? 

Ah, we know without the knowing — 
No one’s but Mother’s. 


Whose heart often aches and breaks 
For some poor misguided soul? 
Whose welcome is ever true 
Though we hit or miss the goal? 
No one’s but Mother’s. 


Whose prayers are for our sake, 
As unworthy as we are? 
Whose efforts soothe our ills, 
Whose spirit is our guiding star? 
No one’s but Mother’s. 
— J. Roy ZrIss 
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ENCHANTMENT 


Lure of the stream and evergreen pines, 
Fragrance of clover and honeysuckle vines; 
Blue of the mirrored lake in early morn, 
Rise of the sun in splendor reborn; 
Call of the quail, and song of the lark, 
Lap of the waves on the side of your bark ; — 
Fall of the fly and leap of the trout, 
Flash of silver! Your line running out! 
Flicker of the shadows in the camp-fire’s gleam; 
Joys of the follower of forest and stream! 


—J. Roy ZEIss 
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WHEN THE DAISIES NOD AT ME 


Of the summer days I sing, 
When the birds are caroling ; 
A little whispering breeze 
Sets a-quiver all the leaves; 
It’s a time to laugh and sing; 
I’m as happy as can be 
When the daisies nod at me. 


Oh, the golden days that bring 
Promise of adventuring, 

When beauty and sweetness glows 
In every bud that blows; 

Joy of life in everything ; 

I’m as happy as can be 

When the daisies nod at me. 


— Mary E. GRENNEY 


SILVER MISTS OF FANCY 


Lead me ere the charmed night flies, 
To the land of silver glow, 
Wherein lies all of magic. 


I would watch the little elves 
Dance in a green fern hollow 
When bluebells are gemmed with dew. 


I would kneel in the moonlight 
Where the silver mists of fancy 
Bring the wood-fairies tripping. 


I would follow their twinkle, 
Little dancing will-o’-the-wisps, 
Fleeting as the wind’s caress. 


I would see their forest altar 
Canopied with jasmine sweet, 
Hear fairy bells soft tinkle. 


I would wear a gown of dreams, 
Drift down a path of pale moonbeams 
To the gauzy edge of dawn. 


— Mary EH. GrRENNEY 
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of verse, Old Fashioned Songs of a House and Garden and A Little 
Book to Tender Lovers. 

George V. A. McCloskey (3878) is a Life Member of The Order of 
Bookfellows and practices law in New York City. He was born in 
New York in 1883 and received the degrees of LL.B. and J.D. from 
New York University. His poetic works are, Lyrics (1919) and The 
Flight of Guinevere and Other Poems (1921). 

Edwin B. McElfatrick (576) is a merchant of Princeton, Ky. His 
verses have appeared in newspapers and magazines. 

Beulah May (4721) of Santa Ana, Calif., is a poet and sculptor. 
She has been represented in several recent anthologies. 

Patrick R. Minahan (1556) was born in Wisconsin in 1875. He is a 
physician of Green Bay, Wis., and a contributor to various magazines. 

Lucey MeDowell Milburn (5633) is the wife of a clergyman and a 
talented lecturer on Greek drama. Her books are, The Classic of Spirit- 
ism, Lost Letters from Lesbos and The Child of the Nations. She re- 
sides in New York City. 

Madge Mitchell (5727) of Whitestown, Ind., is the wife of Grady 
Davis who is also represented in this anthology. She is a native of 
Tennessee and a skilled musician. 

Phoebe A. Naylor (2401) hails from Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cotton Noe (316) conducts the English department of the University 
of Kentucky at Lexington. He is a contributor to many magazines, 
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besides which he has published two volumes of poetry and several plays. 
He is a native of Kentucky. 

Oliver Opdyke is the pen name of John B. Opdycke (3333) of New 
York City. He is a veteran writer and during the War did good 
service for the Vigilantes. One of the poems published under their 
auspices, Loyalty Day, which is included in this book, was circulated 
far and wide. 

Miriam Perdue (4953) is of Quaker ancestry, born in Ohio, where 
she has lived all her life. She is now in business at Washington Court 
House. 

Marie Tello Phillips (632), Mrs. Watson P. Phillips, is a Life Mem- 
ber of the Order of Bookfellows and prominently identified with club 
and literary work of all kinds. She is author of A Book of Verses 
and is Bookfellow in Charge at Pittsburgh. She is a constant contribu- 
tor to many magazines. 

Minerva K. Powell (3884) is a lady of seventy-five who resides in 
Oakland, Calif. She has written and enjoyed poetry all her life. 

Mary Powell (5383) is a Bookfellow of San Francisco. 

Ruth Clay Price (2264) is Mrs. Wilfred Simpson, a Californian, living 
at Hollywood. She has contributed to all the leading poetry magazines. 
She also writes plays. 

Andrea Hofer Proudfoot (5000) is an Iowan by birth and makes 
her home at McGregor in that State. A journalist of long standing, she 
has received many honors, both at home and abroad. She is author of 
Trolley Lines, a collection of Chicago verses. 

Saidee Forrest Rathbone (5619) writes music as well as poetry and is 
Mrs. E. B. Rathbone of Pasadena, Calif. 

Marie E. Reddy (3873) is a teacher of Savannah and a charter member 
of the Poetry Society of Georgia. 

Herbert Hough Redegar (4602) is from Lakewood, Ohio. 

W. D. Reedy (1961) is a Los Angeles Bookfellow. 

Elizabeth Davis Richards (2371), a Life Member of the Order of 
Bookfellows, is one of the group which is doing so much to make West 
Virginia famous in letters. She was born at Morgantown, where she 
now resides. A book of her poetry, Leaves of Laurel, has just appeared. 

Miss Genessee Richardson (3518) lives in Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Lexie Dean Robertson (4397), Mrs. J. F., is a High School Principal 
of Rising Star, Texas. Recently she was awarded the M. Hetty Curry 
medal for the best poem in the State contest conducted by the Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Anne Mathilde Robinson (4279) of Meadowbrook, Pa., was born in 
Philadelphia and has had much success with child verse and newspaper 
work. Her first book is to appear in the near future. 

Whitelaw Saunders (737) is a teacher of piano of Wamego, Kans. 
He is leader of the Department of Fine Arts of the Kansas Authors 
Club and a frequent contributor to the poetry magazines, 

Antoinette Scudder (3891) is a New Yorker. A book of her poems 
has recently been published by Harold Vinal. 

Eugene D. Seals (5125) is a young negro poet of Chicago. 

Martha Lyman Shillito (5681), Mrs. W. F., is a grand-niece of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Emma Willard. She resides in Birming- 
ham, Ala., where her poetry and newspaper feature stories have won 
much recognition. 

Jay G. Sigmund (1419) is Vice-President of an insurance company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He was born Dec. 11, 1885, contributes to 
magazines and newspapers and has published two books of verse. 

Marion Couthouy Smith (1420) of New York City, won the first 
Laura Blackburn Lyric Prize offered by THE BooKFELLOWS. She was 
born in Philadelphia of Quaker ancestry, but spent most of her life at 
East Orange, N. J. She is a member of the Poetry Society of Ameri- 
ca, has published several volumes of poems and is a contributor to 
magazines such as Harpers. Robert Hilliard the poet is her nephew. 

Grace D. Sperling (2305) is the wife of a dentist of Chicago and 
is prominently identified with musical and literary interests. 

Virginia Stait is the pen name of Winifred Russell (2611) of Gor- 
donsville, Va. Her poetry has been included in many anthologies. 

Hartley Stevens is the pen name of a Bookfellow of Nokomis, Il. 

Emilie D. Stonehill (2527) was born in England and worked among 
the submerged classes of several British cities. She is now in charge 
of work for women and girls of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) City Mission. 
She has written hymns and contributions to religious papers, is the 
widow of Rev, Wm. M. Stonehill and is a Life Member of The Order 
of Bookfellows. 

Eletha Mae Taylor (1378), Mrs. Carl A., of Indianapolis, is President 
of the Poetry Society of that city and is compiling an anthology of 
Indiana poets for publication by Bobbs Merrill & Co. She is a 
native of Ohio. Her poems have appeared in magazines and news- 
papers. 

Rupert Tourney (91) of San Francisco, is a frequent contributor to 
fiction magazines and has published three books of poetry and essays. 
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A. Francis Trams (2638) is head of the English Department of the 
Joliet (Ill.) Township High School and Junior College. He is an A.B. 
and M.A. of the University of Illinois and collects Leigh Hunt. 

Washington Van Dusen (2000) is an official of the U. G. I. Co. of 
Philadelphia. He is a frequent contributor to Book News Monthly and 
a, poetic celebrant of Browning. 

Lulu Francis Warner (5641) is Mrs. Lert Warner of North Man- 
chester, Ind. She was born in Ohio in 1881 and has been ill the 
greater part of her life. She has written a great deal of verse but 
httle of it has appeared in print. 

Tessa Webb (5491) of Columbus, Ohio, has been with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of Ohio State University since 1916. She is a 
contributor to the anthology, Whispering Leaves. A book of her verse 
is forthcoming. 

Bernice Wilburn is the pen name of Mrs. M. K. Decker (4662), 
Bookfellow in Charge at Louisville, Ky. She was born at Frankfort in 
that State, August 20, 1892, and is the wife of an official of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. 

Huldah Lucile Winsted (3657) is connected with the State Normal 
School at Minot, N. D. Her books, America Makes Men and Other 
Poems, and In the Land of Dakota are published by The Gorham Press 
of Boston. 

J. Roy Zeiss (3012), a young Detroit writer whose career prema- 
turely ended last year, was born November 4, 1902. He began writing 
at the age of twelve, selling an article to the Ladies Home Journal. 
Much of his work was published in out-door periodicals, his principal 
interests being music, nature and literature. A book of his writings is 
to be issued soon. 

Mary Edna Grenney Zeiss (4119) is the mother of J. Roy Zeiss. 
She was born in Michigan, November 19, 1874, and resides in Detroit. 

* * * 

The copper plate inserts are from designs by Miss EH. L. Lawson 
illustrating poems by Burton Haseltine (17). Dr. Haseltine is the 
author of Griffonage, published by THE BooKFELLOWS. 
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